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POWs and Brain-washing 
Ww this issue of the Review comes off the 


press, special agents of the puppet regime 
inPeiping will be carrying on their brain-washing 
work among the anti-Communist Chinese POWs 
held in the ‘Indian village” in the neutral zone 
in Korea, or will do so very soon, for accord- 
ing to the terms of the armistice agreement 
concluded at Panmunjom late in July represent- 
dtives of the Chinese Communists are to be 
permitted to ‘‘explain” to these POWs why they 
should change their mind and docilely return to. 
the Communist-controlled mainland. There can 
be no doubt that Mao Tse-tung’s agents will 
try to paint for the anti-Communist POWs a 
rosy picture of the present conditions on the 
mainland and make sugar-coated promises to 
assure the latter that they would be treated 
leniently and received with open arms. if they 
should consent to go home. It is safe to say, 
however, that any such ‘effort made by. the 
Communist agents is bound to fail. For one 
thing, the anti-Communist POWs have already 
tasted enough of Communist rule in the past 
and it can be reasonably assumed that no 
amount of Communist propaganda will succeed 
insmaking them reverse their decision not to 
feturn to the mainland. Many of these POWs 
have tattooed anti-Communist slogans on their 
bodies, while the rest are equally anxious to 
come to Taiwan to join the struggle against 
Communist aggression. What we cannot help 
Worrying about is not so much the determina- 
tion of the antitCommunist POWs to come 
to Free China as the ability of the Neutral 
mmission headed by India to maintain 
@M attitude of fairness in dealing with these 


POWs and to protect them from Communist: 
pressure. The recently reported attempt of the 
Chinese Communists to take down the names 
and addresses of the anti-Communist POWs 
was obviously an act of intimidation. Such 
actions on the part of the Chinese Communists. 
must be absolutely prohibited. What the POWs 
should do is to turn a deaf car to what the 
Communist ‘“‘explainers” have to say, whether 
it be in the nature of persuasion, cajolery or — 
threat. There is nothing that: the Communists 
can do against the POWs if the latter are 
protected from being repatriated by force. In 
this connection, we are glad to note that UN 
Commander General Mark W.* Clark was 
farsighted enough to forestall the Communists’ 
deceitful tactics by declaring on September 17. 
that he would never allow the thousands of: 
anti-Communist Chinese and Korean POWs at: 
present under Indian custody in the demilitar- 
ized zone.to be molested in any manner. ‘As 
provided in the armistice agreement,” he said,. 
“no violence to their persons or affront to their 
dignity or self-respect shall be permitted for 
any purpose whatsoever,’ and he stressed that. 
the UN Command would do its utmost to uphold, 
and defend the principle of “freedom of choice.” 
If this principle is effectively upheld, the Com- 
munists’ attempts at ‘tbrain-washing”’ will all. 
come to naught. ; 


Allied Warning to the Communists 


Shortly after the signing of the Korean 
armistice, the sixteen nations which had par- 
ticipated in the UN police action against the 
Chinese and North Korean Communist aggres- 
sors issued a joint statement in which they 
warned the Communists that, if they should 
fail to abide.by the terms of the armistice 
agreement and thereby precipitate a fresh 
outbreak of hostilities, it might not be possible 
to confine the fighting to the Korean peninsula. 
And a few weeks ago, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles declared that, if intensified, large-. 
scale fighting should break out in Indo-China 
as a result of the participation of Ho Chi- 





minh’s Communist neighbors, hostilities would 
probably not be limited to that country. The 
16-nation statement and Mr. Dulles’ remarks 
were undoubtedly intended as a warning to the 
Communist regime in Peiping, and indirectly 
also to Soviet Russia, without whose active 
assistance the Chinese Communists would not 
be able to embark upon any sustained campaign 
of aggression against their neighbors. This 
warning, however, cannot be expected to produce 
the desired deterrent effect on the Communist 
aggressors unless the Allied nations are ready 
to back up their words with positive action, 
and positive action will be impossible unless 
the Allies are able to maintain a united 
front. Judging from the attitude of some of 
the United States’ allies, the ability of the de- 
mocracies to present a united front is some- 
thing which seems to be open to serious doubt. 
In the democratic camp there are still nations 
which are bent on pursuing a policy of appeas- 
ing the aggressors. To these nations trade is 
more important than everything else, and for 
this reason they will not hesitate to sell 
to the Communists anything the latter may 
need, including even strategic matefials, since 
such transactions are considered highly profit- 
able. And to gratify their avarice these same 
nations have long been in the habit of using 
all sorts of dubious and devious arguments to 
persuade the United States to take a less resolute 
stand against the Communists. While it is 
true that these avaricious, trade-hungry nations 
did sometimes stand by the United States in 
taking punitive action against the Communist 
aggressors, the fact remains that what they did 
was no more than window-dressing. Great 
Britain, for example, contributed only five per 
cent of the UN forces fighting against Com- 
munist aggression in Korea while the United 
States had to bear ninety per cent of the burden 
and suffer the same proportion of casualties. 


Yet, when it comes to the settlement of all 


issues connected with the Korean war, the 
British have always brazenly attempted to claim 
an equal voice in making the final decision. 
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In view of the historic role which destiny has 
called upon the United States to play as the 
leader of the free world, the American Govern. 
ment should determinedly resist the pressure 
of those nations which are in favor of appeas. 
ing the aggressors, otherwise its recent warning 
to the Communists would be entirely mean. 
ingless. 


Britain’s Useless Protest 


On September 9, when a motor launch of the 
British navy was cruising in waters adjacent 
to Hongkong, it was fired on by a Chinese 
Communist armed vessel using weapons of 
heavy calibre. Direct hits scored by the Com 
munist gunners killed seven members of the 
British crew and wounded five others. Three 
days later, the British Government lodged a 
sttong protest with Mao Tse-tung’s puppet 
‘“‘government” through its Charge d’Affaires in 
Peiping. The British note denounced the “wan- 
ton attack” by the Communist -vessel in’ no 
uncertain terms and declared that ‘*Her Majesty's 
Government hold the Chinese Government 
responsible for the tragic loss of life and injuries 
sustained and reserve the right to claim ap 
propriate compensation.” From the standpoint 
of international law, it is certainly impossible 
to find fault with the British protest. The 
Communist attack on the British motor launch 
is truly condemnable, and no plausible excus¢ 
can possibly be offered by the puppet regime 
in Peiping to justify it. The British protest, 
however, is absolutely useless. Ever since 
Communists overran the Chinese mainland, 
they have been assuming a contemptuous 
attitude toward Great Britain. ‘The gesture of 
goodwill made by London in extending diplomat- 
ic recognition to Soviet Russia’s puppets im 
Peiping has never been reciprocated; Chou En 
lai, the Communist ‘‘Premier’” and concur 
rently ‘Foreign Minister,” has so far considered 
it beneath his dignity to receive the British 
Charge d’Affaires in person; and because of 
Communist oppression all British firms on the 
Chinese mainland have been forced to clof 
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down, Apparently thinking that the insults 
they have already heaped on Great Britain are 
not quite enough, the Chinese Communists 
have now again twisted the Bfitish lion's tail 
by shelling a motor lawnch of the British navy 
and causing the death of seven Britons. 
Considering the fact that Great Britain has 
been trying so hard to get the Peiping regime 
seated in the United Nations, the Chinese 
Communists até indeed a bufich of despicable 
ingrates. The habitual ingratitude of the 
Peiping regime, however, is sométhing with 


\ which Great Britain should have long becértie 


cequainted. Why, then, has the British Govern- 
ment chos¢n to waste its enérgy by lédgifig a 
protest with Mao Tse-tung’s puppet “*govérn- 
ment’? Since Great Britain failed to obtain 


any satisfaction following the Amethyst incident 
of four years ago, she is not likely to be ac- 
corded better treatment now. The British 
protest is mot only uséless but may even be 
harmful to British. interests for the simple 
reason that it is likely to infuriate the Chinese 
Communists and make them more contemp- 


tuous toward Great Britain than évér before. 


London's kéen sétise of self-interest should have 
made if realize that it id nor worthwhile to 
kick up too great a fuss about the motor latinch 
incident: If miote trade with the Chinese 
mainland can be obtainéd by sticking to Great 
Britain's policy of appéasing the Communists, 
thé loss of seven Britisht lives is certainly tot 
too high a price for it. 


A young man should be guided in his conduct by filial piety at 
home and by brotherly love abroad; he should be cautious and 
truthful; he should love the people and associate with the virtuous. 


Only when he has done all these things should he devote a part of his 
energy to the pursuit of literary subjects. PFAAMA» RAH > 
1S > ALR? MAE o FAB » NyAFR 0 
From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. - 
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owards the end of the Eighteenth Century 
< ietn Emperor Chienlung of the House 
of Eishinjoro committed the glories of his reign 
to stone in the form of an essay commemora- 
tive of his ten most noteworthy victories, the 
extent of territory controlled from the Manchu 
Imperial capital exceeded that of any period 
before or since. Poetry and prose, calligraphy 
and painting, theater of both the Northern and 
Southern types all attained a height of creative 
fertility hitherto unheard of. Fcod was plentiful. 
Peace and prosperity were general throughout 
the empire. Population multiplied in geomet- 
rical ratio, as it would be said in the style of 
the gospel according to Malthus. 

That was the pinnacle. With the advent of 
the Nineteenth Century, the march turned 
downhill. By 1840, commercialism extended 
its tentacles even to the Middle Kingdom. 
Whether you liked it or not, you've got to trade 
with us, it said to Emperor Taokuang, Canton, 
the only international mart of China, was too 
far away and too inconvenient for opium and 
other items of trade. The addition of five other 
ports open for residence and trade to aliens alleviat- 
ed the situation but did not solve the problem. 
No direct access was gained to the seat of gov- 
ernment. It took another show of arms in 1860 
to force the reception of legations on the 
Manchu Court. The despatch of Ping Chun 
to Europe the year after started the exchange 
of diplomatic missions, a practice which has 
been continued to this day. Where such a 
mission is usually received with glee by the 
appointees today, Ping Chun and the members 
of his suite did not exactly welcome their 
appointment with open arms, 

The detachment in 1886 of Tonkin and 
Vietnam from the suzeraignty of the Chinese 
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Empire marked the beginning of the expression 
of European Imperialism in China which found 
its most naked and wanton display in the cary- 
ing out of spheres of influence for the various 
Powers towards the end of the century and 
continued till.the seat of government of the 
Republic of China was removed to. Nanking, 
The Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 changed 
the relationship between the Kingdom of Korea 
and the Chinese Empire and. detached Taiwan 
from China. From then on the impact of 
Western commercialism and European and Japan. 
ese Imperialism could no longer be ignored, 
The impotence of the reigning House, the 
unwieldy character -of the national political 
organization and the impossibility of living as 
an isolated community in a world of rapid 
interchange of goods and ideas, of much faster 
transportation and almost instantaneous com. 
munications made it quite obvious to the 
literate Chinese that change had been overdue, 

Evidence of ‘unrest began to be exhibited long 
before the turn of the century, Hung Shiu-chuan 
of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom could not have 
snowballed to such strength over so wide a 
swath of territory in so few years after his 
humble beginnings in 1850, had there not been 
great difficulty in making a livelihood in South 
China and in the hinterlands along both banks 
of the Yangtze River. The annual migration 
of destitute Shantung males to what are to be 
later designated as the Northeastern Provinces 
could mot have reached the enormous figure of 
six millions, had the relationship between 
population and food production not been radic- 
ally upset in that province of productive and 
hardy individuals. Military expenses involved 
in raising the Hunan and Anwhei armies for 
putting down the Taipings and the Mohammedan 
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uprisings in the Northwest called for the in- 
stitution of Jikin and the Maritime Customs 
Service, the effect of either of which on the 


social economy could not possibly have been. 


soothing or stabilizing. 

During the early decades of the Eighteenth 
Century, the Manchus might still have had 
some foreboding on racial grounds regarding 
the security of their power and consequently 
might have tried to keep the Manchu garrisons 
in the provinces virile and intact as a fighting 
unit. By the middle of that century, it would 
certainly have been groundless to assert that 
racial feelings still ran high or that the Manchu 
garrisons were still being maintained as an 
effective combat unit. The Manchu had been 
culturally assimilated by the Chinese. Some 
forms of distinction were still preserved, but 
there was more form to them than spirit. 
The use made of racial antagonism by the 
Taipings could not have been quite as effective 
as their use of the trappings of mysticism and 
superstition. 

When the recognition that modernization and 
constitutionalism were the order of the day came 
in the ‘*Hundred Days” under Emperor Kuang- 
hsu in 1898, it had gone much farther than 
mere negative protest. Under the leadership 
of Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chih-chao, the 
movement must be conceded to have been 
slightly more than being just political reform. 
‘Constitutionalism was indeed political reform of 


great significance, but it was to bring with it - 


a spirit of self-examination that might lead to 
other even more important aspects of our na- 
tional life. Its failure was no criticism of its 
ineptness, its being ill-timed or out of place. 
When the forces of reaction seized in 1900 
upon the Boxers’ magic and superstition to try 
to divert the attention of the people from the 
senility and incompetence of the Court to 
foreigners who were sojourning in China in 
the service of God or Mammon, it showed 
more clearly than any other symptom that the 
Manchu Court was very near the end of its 
tether, The opening up of the interior to 
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foreign trade, some attempts at the mechaniza- 
tion of production—notably in the munitions 
and textile industries—and the demands of 
domestic commerce all made for urbanization 
with its tendency to give added impetus to ‘the 
normal rapid rate in the increase of popula- 
tion. Production apparently increased and the 
movement of goods increased in quantity and 
at a greatly accelerated rate of turn-over—of 
these, all observers were fairly sure. Whether 
or not the increased concentration of people in 
the cities had a better life, a higher standard 
of living, observers weren’t unanimous in their 
conclusions. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen began his contribution to 
the cause of reform through the organization 
in 1894 of the Regeneration Society. The failure 
of the “Hundred Days” Reform Program con- 
vinced him that mere reform would get the 
nation nowhere. From then on, he stood for 
revolution. He gathered his first disciples 
from students studying in Japan, In 1896-'98, 
during his stay in Europe, he widened his 
following to include Chinese students in Europe. 
Gradually, he developed further strength among 
the Chinese communities in the United States 
and in Southeastern Asia. His outlook was 
modern for he could fall upon Ais medical 
training for the scientific approach to all social 
problems. Quite early in his life, he came in 
intellectual contact with Jean Longuet and Paul 
Lafargue of Europe and Maurice William “of Am- 
erica, which would explain at ‘least in part his 
espousal of socialism and his tolerance of 
Marxism. 

The philosophical bases of the revolutionary 
and reconstruction programs of the Kuomintang 
are found in the San Ming Chu Yi which Dr. 
Sun first discussed publicly in Brussels in 1905 
and in Tokyo in 1906. These three principles 
may best be freely translated into Nationalism, 
Democracy and Socialism. Nationalism in Dr. 
Sun's system emphasized freedom from the 


‘domination of alien Imperialism more than it 


did the strictly racial implications of the word. 
The overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty was 
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more in the nature of getting rid of a decadent 
and ineffective political instrument than the 
supplanting of the Manchu race by the sons 
of Han as the ruling class. When the Twen- 
tieth Century dawned, the Manchus and the 
Hans were culturally and racially no longer 
distinguishable, just as the descendants of rhe 
Israelites in Kaifeng and other parts of China 
are no longer racially and culturally distin- 
guishable from the other Chinese. 

Democracy within the framework of: San 
Ming Chu Yi means constitutional and represen- 
tative government based on adult suffrage, 
Dr. Sun went as far as to have compiled a 
book of the rules of order in debate in public 
assemblies. Had his followers and Chinese 
citizens in general to give greater 
currency to this minor book ef-his teachings, 
the mechanics of democracy would have run 
with smoother gears in the 42 years of the 


chosen 


Republic. 
Dr. Sun’s socialistic platform is made up 


essentially of two planks. The first plank 


contemplated an equalization of land ownership 
through a series of reforms starting with the 
introduction of a graduated scale of taxation 
of unearned increment of land yalues. The’ 
second plank projected a system of direct taxes 
that will assure the impossibility of the con- 
centration of capital in the hands of a few. 


The often repeated charge that Dr. Sun's 


economic theory embraced Communism is a 


misinterpretation of a truncated quotation. 

On October 10, 1911 some followers of Dr, 
Sun were compelled by unforeseen circumstances 
to start the call to revolution a bit prematurely, 


It spoke eloquently of the thoroughly rotten — 


state of the body politic that the Manchy 
Emperor Hsuantung soon abdicated. The result- 
ing republic did not measure up to the tenets 
of Dr. Sun’s San Ming Chu Yi. Till 1927, the 
followers of Dr. Sun never had a chance at 
executing in actual politics his reconstruction 
program, Thenceonward, the responsibility and 
leadership went to Chiang Kai-shek, currently 


the President of the Republic of China. 


Nehru: A British Puppet 


r. Yung Tai Pyun, Foreign Minister of the 
ID Republic of Korea, has done the democratic 
cause a conspicuous service by exploding the 
British-Indian myth that India speaks with the 
‘authentic voice of Asia and that whatever 
Jawaharlal Nehru stands for is representative 
of the views and aspirations of all Asiatic 
peoples. That myth, which has been assiduously 
cultivated by the British Government and press 
and actively propagated by Communist sympathi- 
zers throughout the world, is now thoroughly 
discredited by Dr. Pyyn when he summarizes 
‘‘what India has done” with one single word 
—‘appeasement.” 
Ever since the Chinese Communist regime’s 


intervention in the Korean war India has 
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advocated appeasement of the aggressor. Blinded 
by the applause of fellow-appeasers like Chur. 
chill, .Attlee, and Beyan, Nehru has become 
more and more vociferous in his championship 
of the Communist cause. He has successively 
opposed the condemnation of the puppet Peiping 
regime as an aggressor, the bombing of strategic 
targets north of the Yalu River, and the blockade 
of the Chinese mainland, posing allethe while 
as an apostle of peace. But not being content 
with a mere negative policy of opposing meas- 
ures inimical to his Communist friends, and 
finding that the slogan of *‘peace’’ has a wider 


appeal than any other political stunt, he has 


switched over to a more positive program since 
last winter by first sponsoring the ‘Indian 
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resolution” in last year’s United Nations General 
Assembly and, in recent weeks, trying to get a 
seat in the proposed Political Conference after 
having obtained for his country the much coveted 
chairmanship of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission and the exclusive right to send 
troops to guard the anti-Communist prisoners 
of war. He has done all these ostensibly for 
the sake of ‘‘peace” but really to ingratiate 
himself with the Reds. 

While we Free Chinese have seen through 
Nehru’s dubious role from the very beginning 
and have, on numerous occasions, called the 
world’s attention to his deceitful tactics, the 
honor of exposing India’s betrayal of freedom 
and democracy in open forum and: without 
mincing any words has been reserved for Dr. 
Yung Tai Pyun. In a great speech delivered 
before the Political and Security Committee of 
the United Nations General Assembly on August 
24, the Korean Foreign Minister expressed the 
unanimous judgement of all Free Asiatic peoples 
when he said: ‘India has done nothing but 
disservice to the cause of human freedom by 
pandering to the interests of the enemy of 
freedom. India is not only trafficking with 
the Communists, but intriguing with them to 
make the free world look contemptible.” He 
rejected India es a member of the prospective 
Political Conference on the allied side, because 
the Republic of Korea would find it impossible 
to collaborate with ‘ta betraying and scheming 
India.” / 

Dr. Pyun’s speech has been hailed not only 
by the free peoples of Asia for its revelation 
of the true character of Nehru’s India, but 
also by many American editorial writers who 
are fed up with the glorification of New Delhi 
as the grand repository of political wisdom 
cast of the Suez Canal. Commenting on Dr. 
Pyun’s criticism of the Indian policy vis-a-vis 
the Communists, the influential Seripps-Howard 
newspapers said on August 26, ‘‘we are indebted 
toMr. Pyun for unmasking the sanctimonious 
Mr. Nehru andhis crew of cunning connivers.” 
On the same day the Knight newspapers com- 
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mended “Minister Pyun” for having done the 
United Nations ‘‘a service in stripping away 
some of the hypocrisy and making it clear that 
some, at least, regard treason as contemptible.” 
Under the title of U.S. Firmness Pays In 
U. N., and referring to “the unexpected and 
overwhelming vote of 43 to 5 in favor of the 
U.S. plan for the Korean peace conference,” 
the Philadelphia Inquirer opined on August 
29, *““We have a hunch that even Nehru re- 
spects us more for not giving in to his double- 
cross diplomacy.” ? 

A country whose governors are arraigned 
before the bar of public opinion as a “crew 
of cunning connivers” guilty of “contemptible 
treason” and conducting *‘double-cross diploma- 
cy,” can hardly qualify as the leader of Asia 
and the spokesman of ali Free. Asians. Yet 
those are precisely the titles which Nehru has 
brazenly arrogated to himself and the British 
politicians have conferred on him with full 
pomp and overflowing flattery, Time was 
when Nehru was a mere prisoner serving long 
terms of imprisonment under the rule of the 
hated British. Now that his erstwhile jailors 
have granted “independence” to his country 
and are treating him personally on a footing 
of equality with all other prime Ministers of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, he 
naturally has to reciprocate their kindness by 
doing their bidding as if it were done of his 
own free will. One can well imagine his pride 
in thinking of himself,as a family member of 
the British community, with the only regret 
that his skin is not as white as his British 
brethren’s and that his blood is not Anglo- 
Saxon. Fortunately, his erstwhile jailors are 
not very particular on those points and will 
concede him equality of status so long as he 
is sufficiently hypnotized by the outward show 
of ‘independence’ to do their bidding. 

The history of the recent debate in the United 
Nations General Assembly on India’s participa- 
tion in the proposed Political Conference shows 
conclusively how the British have made a 
puppet of India to advance their own political 
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program, which consists in the appeasement of 
the Chinese Communist regime by inviting it 
into the United Nations. The ball was set 
rolling when the Governments of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
introduced a resolution in the General Assembly 
recommending that the Government of India 
participate in the Political Conference. That 
was the beginning of the maneuvers, and that 
was the basis of the Indian delegate’s declara- 
tion made on August 25 that ‘‘India is not a 
candidate. India is a prospective invitee or a 
prospective draftee, if you like, but she is not 
a candidate.” Having said so much, the Indian 
delegate went on to express his country’s 
gratitude for the honor of being nominated by 
a solid bloc of British Commonwealth nations 
by saying,. ‘Our name was proposed and we 
are grateful for the confidence shown in us by 
the sister states of our commonwealth.” Nehru 
must have been tickled to death when he read 
this passage, for it described his innermost 
thoughts and sense of gratitude so vividly and 
accurately. Nehru must have wept for joy for 
days and nights when he learnt of an editorial 
entitled American Blind Spot in the Toronto 
Globe and Mail which declared, as reported 
by Raymond Daniel in The New York Times 
of August 31, that Mr. Syngman Rhee as a 
political figure compared to Jawaharlal Nehru, 
India’s Prime Minister, as the head of ‘the 
most obscure banana republic compares to 


A gentleman inspires no awe by ill-bshaving himself. 


and you will not be self-opinionated. 


President Eisenhower."’ How flattering t 
Nehru’s sense of self-importance! How soothing 
to his hungry ego! 

But why have the “sister states of the British 
Commonwealth” been so generous to Nehru, the 
ex-prisoner and the incumbent Prime Minister 
of India? The answer to this question is 
supplied by the last paragraph of Mr. Raymond 
Daniel's report just referred to, where he 
says, ‘*Canada sought India’s inclusion (in the 
Political Conference) for it was felt that as a 
powerful neutral India could raise the broader 
issues without the serious risk of reviving the 
disunity that would afflict the Western powers 
if Britain were to propose membership of the 
Chinese Communists in the United Nations,” 
To put it in the simplest way, the British are 
exalting Nehru to the skies because they want 
him to advocate the Peiping regime’s admission 
to the United Nations. 

Britain has’ bought Indian submission to 
British policy by a legal fiction of ‘indepen. 
dence.”” Nehru’s India is willing to be led by 
the nose so long as the legal fiction of ‘in 
dependence” is maintained. But no nation can 
be really independent, despite the legal fiction, 
if its policies are determined by an extrancous 
authority. 

Mahatma Gandhi would turn in his grave if 
he knew that his beloved India, thanks to 
Nehru’s stupidity, has gained her ‘‘indepen- 
dence’ but lost her soul. 


Learn 
Be loyal and faithful; do 


not associate with men of inferior character; be brave enough to 


correct your own mistakes, BF-7.EA7.mMoF ATH otVilE > 


RRA 40 LA? HA) MK o 


From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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The Threat We Face 


By George K. C. Yek 


year ago, I coined the word ‘‘satellitism” 
in a speech* delivered before the General 


Assembly of the United Nations. To my mind, 
that word best summarizes Soviet Russia's 
method of bringing independent nations and 
peoples under its complete control and of achiev- 
ing the ultimate goal of International Commu- 
nism—the conquest of the world. 

The 18th and 19th centuries saw the rise of 
colonialism in the under-developed countries in 
Asia and Africa. Unjust as the system was, 


the interests of the colonial powers were 


chiefly economic and commercial. To support 
their home industries, the colonizers were anx- 


ious to find new sources of raw materials and 


cheap labor as well as new markets for their 
industrial products. Incidentally, the colonial 
peoples, by and large, were given a modicum 
of freedom and the benefits of better health, 
better opportunities for education and a higher 
standard of living. But sooner or later, the 
time comes when the colonial’ peoples, having 
acquired a certain measure of political conscious- 
ness, will challenge the right of the colonial 
powers to exercise control over their destinies. 
This is inevitable. 

By its very nature, therefore, the colonial 
system sowed the seed for its own destruction. 
In Asia, this fact soon led the subject peoples 
to passionate demands for self-government or 
independence—which came to a head in the 
20th century, especially in the period imme- 
diately following the conclusion of the.last war, 
when a wave of nationalism swept through 
Asia and, to a lesser extent, the continent of 
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Africa. At last, some of their’ dreams came ° 
true: the post-war period witnessed the emer- 
gence of a number of independent Asiatic 
countries from colonial or semi-colonial rule. 
It is a tragedy that the decline of the colonial - 


_ system, a system generally condemned as out- 


moded by the free world, should have coincided 
with the rise -of Soviet Imperialism and the 
unfolding of the Communist program of world 
conquest. The Communists were quick to 
capitalize on the violent and widespread chaos 
which often accompanied the outburst of na- 
tionalist aspirations. Although the Communists 
are the last persons to have any respect for 
national independence, they have often assumed, 
and successfuly, the lofty pose of champions of 
democracy and the cause of down-trodden peo- 
ples. They have, through propaganda, infiltra- 
tion and subversion, succeeded, time and again, 
in confusing the issues of nationalism and com- 
munism and in turning what would be a gen- 
uine, legitimate nationalist movement to the 
service of International Communism. 

Towards the end of World War II, the leaders 
of the Western Democracies became so preoc- 
cupied with the immediate task of gaining a 
quick victory over Japan that little was done 
to prepare the colonial peoples in’ Asia for a 
program of self-government, Through various 


‘mistakes and miscalculations, vast quantities of 


arms fell into Communist hands in Manchuria, 
Indonesia, Burma and Malaya. This prepared 
the ground for the rapid growth of Communist 
influence in many regions in East and South- 
east Asia. 


* Published in the December 1952 issue of The Free China Review under the title, * Satellization Is War.’’ —Editor, 





The free nations are accustomed to talk of cold 
wars and hot wars as if they were two differ- 
ent and separate things. To the Communists, 
no such fine distinction exists. To them, they 
are one and the same thing pursued for the 
same identical end. Of all the forms of aggres- 
sion, aggression through the process of satelliza- 
tion is the deadliest, because by the time the 
victim finally comes to realize the real meaning 
of the word, the Kremlin leaders have already 
firmly entrenched themselves in the driver's 
seat, and the victim is merely riding along to 
his doom. 

The process by which International Commu- 
nism takes hold of a legitimate movement of 
Nationalism and quickly turns it into a Com- 
munist cause may vary from country to country 
and from time te time, but, in the main, it con- 
forms to pattern, It always begins at a time 
of popular discontent by staging violent demon- 
strations against the established authorities, and 
by prolonging the unrest even after its imme- 
diate cause has long been removed. If the 
Communist elements in any country ever agree 
to a coalition, it is only because they believe 
that the establishment of a coalition government 
would ensure continued unrest. No Commu- 
nists in any country would accept compromise 
and cooperation with other political parties un- 
less, by doing that, they could all the more 
quickly succeed in dominating over them. After 
a country has been brought under the complete 
control of the Communists, the Soviet Union 
would come in with a form of aid deadlier than 
colonial exploitation. Let us take, for example, 
the case of East Germany. We are told that 
Malenkov has proposed a treaty with East 
Germany by which Soviet Russia would osten- 
sibly agree to relinguish many of her claims. 
She even offered to provide East Germany food, 
coal, steel, cotton and other raw materials. 
Techichally, there are no restrictive clauses in 
the pact on the future trade of East Germany, 
unless these have been purposely kept from the 
public. It is very obvigus that the pact is not 
only a direct result of the food relief offered 
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by the United States in West Germany, but 
that it is also intended to forestall any move 
on the part of the West to achieve the unifica. 
tion of Germany. Can anyone believe that after 
having signed the pact, East Germany will be 
allowed to accept food from West Germany? 
Can anyone believe that East Germany will be 
able to import raw materials from the West? 
Can anyone imagine that East Germany will 
be able to hold free elections? That East Ger- 
many is at an advanced stage of satellization 
and that it is well on its way to becoming a 
second North Korea is too obvious to require 
further comment. The truth is, the process of - 
satellization is an effective means to accomplish 
the Soviet program of world conquest, not nec- 
essarily by force of arms, but also by political 
means. 

For four years, the Kremlin and all its satel- 
lites have been singing a chorus of peace, 
Peace seems to be the beginning and end of 
all sisiediliuich siecpaipiiatic The theme is played 
both offensively and defensively. Never has a 
simple word been invested with so much in- 
trigue and aggressive content. In 1949, the Po- 
litburo came to the decision that such slogans 
as *‘class war’ and ‘feconomic struggle’ had 
lost their drawing power, and that the only 
vision which would appeal to all men, particu- 
larly the war-weary Asiatics, was peace. The 
basic strategy behind the ruse was to’ stir up 
the people against their governments in the 
matter of freedom, thus creating a revolution- 
ary situation in which the governments, when 
resorting to force to maintain law and order, 
would aggravate that very situation which 
conditions the great masses for the Communists 
to demand for the formation of ‘Progressive” 
coalition governments. Coalition for unity and 
unity for peace have been the most familiar 
slogans in the Communist program of satelliza- 
tion in Asia. Thus the Kremlin, in order to 
bring all the overseas activities to a focal point, 
has come to use the word “peace” to cloak its 
aggressive designs whenever it wishes to create 


a situation in opposition to the free world. 
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Let us see how much good faith there is 
behind the peace front. In a speech in 1949, 
on the occasion of the 32nd anniversary of the 
October Revolution, Malenkoy stated: 

“What does history teach us? It brought to 

our country the victory of the great Socialist 

October Revolution. World War HI brought 

the People’s Democratic Government in Central 

and South Europe, and victory to the great 

Chinese nation, Can there exist any doubt 

about it that a third world war will be the 

grave of Capitalism? 
And Malenkoy is the man now who is dangl- 
ing peace in front of us. 

And, in the Complete Works of Stalin publish- 
ed in 1950, we find him saying: 

‘We are by no means against all wars; we 
are only against the imperialistic war, for 
the reason that it is a counter-revolutionary 
war. We.are, however, for the anti-imperi- 
alistic, revolutionary war of liberation, regard- 
less of the fact that such a war...... is not 
possible without fearful bloodshed......” 

It is clear that the slogan of peace is but a 
part of the war, be it hot or cold, conducted 
by the Kremlin against the free world. 

While Moscow outwardly professes its desire 
for peace, it has, at the same time, and oyer 
its entire sphere of influence, enforced measures 
aimed at heightening military preparedness. In 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, the Association 
for Cooperation with the Army was formed in 
1951 following the example of the Soyiet 
Volunteer Association for the Support of the 
Army, Air, and Naval Forces: The Czech 
Association has more than 4,000 work groups, 
each group becoming virtually a training center 
for youth. In addition, basic military training 
has been made compulsory in all Czech schools. 
The entire national life is now made to serve 
the aims of military training. What takes 
place in Czechoslovakia is taking place in all 
satellite countries. The masses provide the 
“human sea” for World War III which they 
consider inevitable. 

To meet the threat thus posed by Soviet 
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Russia, the free nations in Europe have already 
adopted certain collective measures for streng- 
thening the defense of Western Europe. The 
NATO leaves no doubt that an attack upon 
any one of its member nations would bring 
immediate, collective and devastating response. 
The same, however, cannot be said of Asia. 

It is an obvious truth that the free world 
cannot fly om one wing or concentrate its 
defense on one flank alone. - While Soviet 
Russia has been cautious not to encroach too 
openly on the free nations in Europe, it ‘has, 
on the contrary, been actively pursuing her 
aggressive designs in Asia through the Chinese 
Communists and has, more often than not, 
succeeded in getting away with what it wanted 
without encountering unwavering opposition 
from the free world. For more than three 
years, the democratic world has had to wage a 
full-scale war in Korea, a war which was only 
recently halted. Even if the post-armistice 
Political Conference should successfully terminate 
the war, the democracies are still’ left with 
five Kremlin-inspired and Communist-led *<anti- 
Imperialistic revolutions” in the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Indo-China and Burma. At 
the same time, Communism threatens to embroil 
such countries as India, Thailand and japan. 

Nevertheless, a number of Asiatic countries 
appear to be more deeply engrossed with their 
own internal problems and mutual cross-purposes 
than with the over-riding need to put up a 
united front against their common foe. Some 
of them are of the opinion that they could 
remain neutral in the conflict between the 
democratic and totalitarian countries; others think 
they could fish in troubled waters by trading 
with Communist countries; still others persist 
in the forlorn hope that Soviet Russia would 
permit another Tito to emerge. 

Let us face the fact, before it is too late, 
that we are living in a period threatened from 
within as well as on all sides by a new form 
of world-wide aggression that is at once more 
deadly, more ingenious, and more complete 
than the worst form of colonialism, that is, by 
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satellization. 

In this connection, a problem arises with 
regard particularly to the economically under- 
developed countries in Asia. It can justly be 
asked how such countries can develop a political 
system that could successfully withstand Com- 
munist infiltration. The problem is certainly 
one of great complexity. It seems to me, 
however, that the first step which must be 
taken by any Asiatic country in order to escape 
being engulfed by satellitism is that it must 
outlaw the Communist Party. We may be 
certain that no Communist Party can be ex- 
pected to operate in the interest of national 
independence or constitutional democracy. Its 
aim and its activities are controlled by the 
Kremlin and are invariably directed towards 
the concrete objeative ot overthrowing the 
established government, Recognition of the 
Communist Party by any country has inevitably 
constituted a lever by which the Kremlin directly 
or indirectly operates in that country. It paves 
the way for the process of satellization. Secondly, 
once a country has outlawed the Communist 
Party, it should be given unstinted assistance 
and support by the other free nations. On the 
other hand, any aid given to a country not con- 
stitutionally anti-Communist would more likely 
than not help the growth of Communism in 
that country. 

The anti-Communist countries in Asia can 
further be strengthened by the setting up of 
regional security organizations parallel with 
NATO in Western Europe. The mere knowledge 
that one is not alone in the face of the im- 
minent threat of Communist aggression con- 
stitutes a mighty psychological factor on the 
side of the free nations. Our Government has 


been consistently advocating their formation 
ever since 1949, 

China has been fighting Communism for the 
past 30 years. We have learned from bitter 
experience that Communism is not national 
but international in character. It is not con. 
structive but destructive in spirit. It does not 
liberate, but enslaves, mankind. It cannot co. 
exist with democracy because its aim is world 
conquest. A country that has fallen victim to 
Communist aggression is at once converted into 
an advance base for further aggression. Nations 
adjacent to the Soviet Union have either fallen 
behind the Iron Curtain or are in imminent 
danger of doing so by instalments, unless an 
Eastern NATO speedily fructifies. 

This need has yet to be brought home to a 
number of countries in Asia. Despite the 
presence of large concentrations of Chinese 
Communist troops on:the Indian-Tibetan border, 
and the threat of invasion to India itself, the 
latter country prefers to pin its hope on another 
Tito and, failing that, to postpone the show. 
down by appeasement at someone else’s expense, 
Such a line of thinking is dangerous in the 
extreme as it only leads to national suicide by 
satellization. 

No nation can remain free unless it is ready 
to pay the price of freedom and to sacrifice 
national interests to the larger interests of the 
free world as an organic whole. At this his- 


‘toric hour, the question whether mankind will 


continue to live in peace and prosperity or 
whether it will be reduced to a state of abject 
slavery depends on the course of united action 
to be taken by the Asiatic countries themselves 
and on the whole-hearted support to be given 
them by the rest of the free world. 


It is a human foible to be fond of posing as the other man’s 
intellectual superior. AX %PIFAAF O 
From The Book of Mencius. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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Educational Development and Reform 
in Free China 


By Tien-fong Cheng 


to 1945. During those fifty years Japan 
did much to develop Taiwan's agriculture, in- 
dustry, communications ‘and education. But so 
far as education is concerned the Japanese Gov- 
ernment had mainly endeavored to develop pri- 
mary education. In the academic year 1943- 
1944 when the educational statistics reached 
peak figures under the Japanese regime there 
were 1099 primary schools with 877,55] Tai- 
wanese students. 71,3 percent of the Taiwanese 
school-age children attended school, This is 
quite a good record, but the figures for secon- 
dary and higher education are far less encour- 
aging. In the same academic year there were 
45 high schools with 29,005 students, 3 normal 
schools with 2,888 students, 117 . vocational 
schools with 32,718 students, and 5 institutions 
of higher learning with only 2,346 students, 
Compared with the number of primary school 
students these figures are insignificant indeed. 
But this is not the whole story, The number 
of primary school students given above is that 
of Taiwan students only, while those of secon- 
dary and higher education include both Tai- 
wanese and Japanese students with the latter 
exceeding the former. Thus of the 29,005 
high school students only 12,826 and of the 
2,346 college students only 539 were Taiwan- 
ese. When we consider that Taiwan had at 
that time over six million people we can hardly 
say that secondary and higher education was well 
developed. ‘ 
Since the return of Taiwan to China the 
Provincial Government, despite financial strin- 


ch was under Japanese rule from 1895 
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gency, steadily increased its educational appro- 
priations and consequently enlarged the scope 
of education. At the end of 1949 the Chinese 
mainland was lost to the Communists and the 
Chinese Government moved to Taiwan. With 
the effort of the Chinese Government its edu: 
cation has been greatly developed. The num- 
bers of schools and students have increased 
with accelerated speed. Thus in the spring 
semester of 1953 there were 42 kindergartens 
with 28,531 students, 1,251 primary schools 
with 1,003,304 students 130 high schools with 
93,564 students, 8 normal schools with 6,350 
students, 77 vocational schools with 40,092 stu- 
dents and 8 institutions of higher learning with 
9,925 students. What.a contrast with the 
figures of the academic year 1943-44. We see 
the number of primary school students increase 
by almost 130,000 {the percentage of school-age 
children attending schools increased from 71,3 
to 84), that of high school students by more 
than threefold and that of college students by 
more than fourfold. If we deduct Japanese 
students from the figure for 1943-44 then the 
number of high school students increased more 
than seven times while that of college students 
increased almost nineteen times, When we add 
to these figures 458 high school students, 47 — 
normal school students and 6,953 primary school 
students on Kinmen and Ta-chen islands, then 
Free China had in the spring semester, 1953 
altogether 1,189,224 students. Since the sum- 
mer vacation a new college and some new 
high schools and primary schools have been 
established and hundreds of additional classes 
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have been set up in the existing schools, so 
when all colleges and schools have completed 
their registration at the end of September there 
will be over 1,250,000 students in Free China, 
As Free China has a population of nearly nite 
million it means there is a student out of every 
seven persons. 

During the last eight years and especially 
the last four years education in Free China has 
grown, but not without growing pains. Owing 
to financia] stringency and especially to the 
shortage of foreign exchange the Central and 
the Provincial Governments have not been able 
to appropriate enough funds éach year for new 
buildings, new books and new scientific and 
technical equipment to meet the needs of col- 
leges and schools. The student body in an 
imstitution may have grown three, four, or five 
times but the increase of buildings, books and 
equipment has lagged far behind. Take the 
National Taiwan University for instance. It 
had 700 students when the Chinese Government 
took over. It has now more than 4,000. © Burt 
only a few new buildings and some new books 
and equipment have been added to those exist- 
ing under the Japanese rule. Consequently 
there is a pressing need for more buildings, 
more books and more. equipment. Some help 
is coming from the China Foundation and also 
from the U.S. economic aid to China but 
it is not yet sufficient to meet the requirements 
of so large a student body, 


Then there is the problem of shortage of 
teachers. Under the Japanese regime practi- 
cally all the college professors, 90 percent of 
the secondary school teachers, and 47 percent 
of the primary school teachers were Japanese. 
After the war all these professors and teachers 
except a few were repatriated to Japan. There 
was at once created a vacuum in the teaching 


profession. Professors and teachers had to be 
secured from the mainland but not many wete 
willing to come at that time. Since the loss 
of the mainland many intellectuals and experts 
have fled to Taiwan and have taken up teach- 
ing jobs in colleges and schools. The National 
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Taiwan University, the Provincial Teachers’ 
College and the Provincial Normal Schools haye 
provided a number of teachers for secondary 
and primary schools. The gap has been grad. 
ually filled up. But even today there are 
still college courses which no professors can be 
found to teach, some high schools have diffj. 
culties in getting competent teachers to teach 
science courses and many primary schools have 
to appoint substitute teachers because of lack 
of normal school graduates. 

Since its removal to Taiwan nearly four yéars 
ago the Chinese Government has éendéavored 
not only to spread education but also to reform 
it. On March 20, 1950 the Chinese Goverti- 
ment presented its platform in the Legislative 
Yuan. With regard to education it provided 
that in order to meet the needs of the time, 
the aims of education should be: <‘‘to develop 
the moral character of the people in the diree. 
tion of cooperation and fraternity, to denounce 
the false doctrine of class struggle so as to 
etadicate the contamination of Communism, to 
strengthen confidence in the final victory over 
Communism and Soviet imperialism, to rendét 
aid to displaced persons in educational, cultural 
and technical fields; and to guide and assist 
youth who are out of school to participate in 
the gigantic work of mational salvation.” In 
June of the same year the Ministry of Education, 
in order to implement the educational platform, 
adopted a detailed program for the présent anti- 
Commiunist period. This program consists of 
26 articles too lengthy to be quoted here. But 
from its nine topical headings we can s¢ée its 
main points. These headings are (I) inténsifica- 
tion of ideological warfare, (2) aid to youth whe 
have no schooling, (3) revision of the educational 
system, (4) revision of curricula and textbooks, 
(5) reward for academic research, (6) emphasis 
on social order and morality, (7) employment 
of scholars and experts, (8) international cul 
tural cooperation, and (9) preparation for re- 
education on the mainland. They remaim to be 
the guiding principles of Free Chima’s educa- 
tion. 
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In the colleges and schools the Ministry of 
Education has since 1950 endeavored to achieve 
three things. First of all is the emphasis on 
motal teaching. Confucianism, the corner-stone 
of Chinese culture, is fundamentally human- 
istic. It emphasizes human relationship. It 
teaches us how to be a good father, a good son, 
a good brother, a good husband, a good wife, 
a good friend, a goed ruler, and a good 
citizen. It advocates righteousness, social 
justice, kindness, universal brotherhood, dignity 
of man, and academic freedom. For this 
reason Chinese education has for two thousand 
years, always taught the importance of ethics 
and morality to society and to individuals. But 
since the adoption of the modern school system 
at the beginning of the present century there 
has been a tendency to over-emphasize knowl- 
edge at the negligence of ethics and morality. 
Children and youth are taught to learn Chinese, 
English, mathematics, history, geography, phy- 
sics, chemistry, biology, etc, and are graded as 


good or poor students according to their exam- 
ination marks; while their conduct and morals 


are generally neglected, Persons who have some 
knowledge but very little moral conviction fall 
easy preys to sinister doctrines and organiza- 
tions. That is why before the fall of the main- 
land so many Chinese students were misled by 
the Communists. and became Communist tools 
to the detriment to their country and also to 
themselves. Many such students regret now 
what they have done to help the Communist 
cause, but it is. too late. 

Here in Free China we certainly do not 
want to commit the same error. We fully 
realize that in order to defeat Communism we 
must have moral as well as military and 
economic strength. In schools and colleges 
we now pay as much attention to character- 
building as to the acquisition of knowledge. 
We teach children and youth to grow up into 
good men and women above everything else. 
Traditional moral standards such as loyalty, 
filial piety, kindness, faithfulness, justice, 
peacefulness, propriety, integrity, and the sense 
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of shame are taught in textbooks and lectures 
and students afe required to practise them in 
their daily life. New textbooks on Chinese, 
civics, history and geography besides moral 
teaching emphasize the national spirit and 
culture so that patriotism can be aroused in 
the hearts of the youth. College students are 
required to study the history of Russian 
aggression in China and contewiporary interna- 
tional relations so that they cam. understand 
the aggressiveness of the Seviet policy and the 
nature of the struggle between democracy and 
world Communism. . 

Second comes the stress on manual aad 
productive work. For a thousand years the 
Ko-Chuw system prevailed in China. Scholars 
were required to write compositions atid poems 
in certain styles and to undergo three successive 
examinations. When they passed the local 
examination they were given the title *Siu- 
Tsai’; the provincial examination; the title 
**‘Chu-Jen”; and the national examination, the 
title ““Chin-Sze’’.. After that they were appointed 
to be government officials. Under such a 
system naturally the scholars dcquired only 
bookish knowledge and had very little’to de 
with the practical side of life. Not only they 
did not do any productive wotk themselves 
but they despised those who had to earn 4 
living by manual labor or trade. Consequently 
the educated men became a privileged class 
while farmers, laborers, and tradtss received 
little or no education. 

The Ko-Chu System was abolished by the 
Manchu Government at the beginning of the 
present century but its ghost has haunted us 
ever since. On the mainland students regarded 
themselves as a special class and refused to do 
manual er productive work. After graduation 
they expected to be employed by the governs 
ment and had acither the intention nor the 
ability to earn a livimg. When the government 
could ret employ them they became jobless 
and created an acute social problem. Many of 
them were thus lured by the Communists to 
joim their camp and do subversive work. 
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We certainly do not want such a condition 
to be repeated in Free China. In March 1952 
the Ministry of Education proclaimed regula- 
tions ordering all primary and secondary schools 
to procure grounds and equipment such as 
farms, vegetable gardens, workshops, machines, 
tools, books, etc., for productive education. 
Primary school students from the 5th grade up 
are required to form the habit of manual work 
such as cleaning classrooms, sweeping grounds, 
removing sewage, and to do light productive 
work such as raising chickens and pigs, grow- 
ing vegetables, etc., while girl students are 
taught sewing and cooking. The older the 
students get, the heavier is their productive 
work. In vocational schools and _ technical 
colleges class work is curtailed while practice 
and field work is increased. Due to the lack 
of funds productive education has not come up 
to our expectations. But the idea towards 
manual work is changing. 

Third is military training for senior high 
school and college students. In ancient China 
education had a military as well as a literary 
side. Confucius taught his disciples six things: 
rites, music, archery, carriage-driving, writing 
and mathematics, forming a harmonious com- 
bination of literary and military education, 
At that time all educated men could bear arms 
to defend their country when there was any 
foreign invasion. Later on military education 
was separated from literary education. In the 
Sung Dynasty military training was looked 
down upon by scholars as something barbarous. 
Since then China has become a weak nation 
and was twice conquered by foreign tribes. 
With the establishment of the modern school 
system military drill was introduced for a short 
while and was abolished. After the establish- 
ment of the National Government at Nanking 
in 1927 military training was again adopted in 
high schools and colleges but was once more 
abolished at the end of the Second World War, 

At this time of national emergency we deem 
it urgent to-restore military training in our 
schools and colleges. Since the autumn semester 
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of 1951 all normal school students have been 
required to receive military training with nurse 
training for girl students. Since the spring seres- 
ter of 1953 military training has been applied to 
senior vocational schools. It will soon be ap. 
plied to colleges. In August 1952 an epoch. 
making event took place in the history of 
Chinese education. Eleven hundred college grad- 
uates went to Feng Shafi collectively and were 
enrolled in the military academy. They received 
one-year reserve officer’s training and were 
graduated in July, 1953. This year sixteen 
hundred college graduates are receiving the same: 
training. Senior high school, normal school, 
and senior vocational school graduates, except 
those who will pursue advanced studies in 
colleges, will receive four months’ military 
training to qualify them as privates in reserve, 
All these measures are to make educated Chinese 
able to fight for their country when called to 
the colors and different from the old-fashioned 
scholars who were usually so weak that they 
‘‘could hardly catch a chicken,”’ as the phrase 


goes. 
School education in Free China has steadily 


developed but social education is lagging be- 
hind. Social education may be divided into two 
kinds: one is to eliminate illiteracy while the 
other is to give the general public some sup- 
plementary education either to acquire knowl- 
edge or to learn a trade. The instruments. by 
which illiteracy is being eliminated are mass 
evening classes. According to the provincial 
census of 1949 there were 1,367,155 adults 
(35.6% of the adult population) who did not 
have any schooling. The Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education has adopted a five-year pro- 
gram to wipe out illiteracy. Every primary 
school in the province is required to conduct 
at least one mass evening class which offers a 
four-month course to teach such adults reading, 
writing, simple-arithmetic, and the basic knowl 
edge of citizenship. In 1951, 126,592, and in 
1952, 198,273 persons were graduated from 
such classes. The goal for this year is 360,- 
000 persons. 
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There are various types of institutions which 
give supplementary education to the masses. 
They include supplementary schools, schools 
for the deaf and blind, homes for orphans and 
destitute children, public libraries, museums, 
art galleries, zoological and botanical gardens, 
public parks, playgounds, theatres, broadcast- 
ing stations, etc. The number of such institu- 
tions is very small when compared with that 
of schools. 

In order to promote social education the 
Ministry of Education set up in May 1950 the 
Social Education Extension Committee. This 
Committee has, since its establishment, pro- 
moted many educational activities such as plays, 
concerts, art exhibitions, literary contests, and 
physical exercises to arouse patriotic and anti- 
Communist sentiment and to create a deeper 
interest in Chinese history and culture among 
the masses. Special attention has been’ paid to 
the use of radio, moving pictures and lantern 
slides for educational purposes. The Committee 
has shot several educational films and many 
lantern slides and the Ministry has donated to 
each municipality and district a 16 mm _ pro- 
jector for showing educational films to the 
public. An educational radio network has also 
been set up. Twice a day a fifteen-minute pro- 
gram is broadcast on educational subjects and 
more than 40,000 people listen to the program 
regularly at the 411 receiving stations. 

A word must be said about the international 
cultural relations of Free China. Although 
China is in desperate need of foreign exchange, 
the Ministry of Education has tried its best to 
maintain cultural relations with the democratic 
world. Every year we send a delegation to 
attend the General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization and cooperate with it in more 
ways than one. Owing to the loss of the main- 
land we cannot afford to pay our contributions 
to UNESCO in full but for the last four years 
we have made a token payment of £25,000 annu- 
ally. Satellites of Soviet Russia tried in the 
1950 and 1951 Conferences to unseat the Chin- 
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ese delegation and to invite the Chinese Com- 
munists regime to participate in the Confer- 
ences, but they failed in both attempts. UNESCO 
has helped us by donating scholarships, books 
and scientific apparatuses. Last year the Chin- 
ese Government signed an agreement with 
UNESCO to the effect that the latter would send 
an expert together with equipment worth $10,- 
000 to promote audio-visual education in Free 
China. The expert, Dr. Overend, arrived in 
October 1952 and the work is to continue for 
two years, 

The Mutual Security Agency (now the FOA) 
through its Mission to China, has in the last 
two years appropriated funds for a program of 
educational cooperation. This program has re- 
sulted in financial help to the National Taiwan 
University and in agreements between the Pro- 
vincial Teachers’ College and Pennsylvania 
State College, and between the Provincial 
College of Engineering and Purdue University 
for cooperation in the fields of vocational 
education and engineering, including aid in 
books and equipment and the exchange of pro- 
fessors. Recently M.S.A. Mission to China has 
cooperated with the Provincial Department of 
Education to improve the engineering schools 
and establish community center schools. 

Before the loss of the mainland thousands 
of Chinese students went abroad to pursue 
advanced studies. After the removal of the 
Chinese Government to Taiwan up to September 
1952 the Ministry of Education approved the 
application of 796 students to study abroad, 
including both self-supporting and scholarship 
students. Most of these students went to the 
United States with a few going to Canada, 
France, Italy, and the Philippines. In July 
1953, 281 college graduates took part in the 
examination held by the Ministry of Education 
for students going abroad and 233 passed suc- 
cessfully. But so far only a few of them have 
left.. Besides, the American State Department 
selected through the M.S.A. Mission to China 
75 college graduates and Government employees 
to do research and field work in the U.S. The 
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United Nations is awarding each year a few 
scholarships and fellowships to Chinese scholars 
and officials in the fields of public administra- 
tion, economic development and social welfare. 

According to the latest estimate there are about 
4,000 Chinese students studying abroad, includ- 
ing about 3,000 in the U.S., 500 in Japan, 
100 each in France and Italy, 50 in Great 
Britain and the rest in Canada, Australia, the 
Philippines, Spain, Turkey and Latin American 
countries. Besides there are about 2,400 Chinese 
students in the U.S. who have. graduated and 
left school but are working on farms and in 
factories, mines, schools, shops and private or 


government offices. Again there are over 500 
Chinese professors, engineers, physicians and- 
surgeons in the U.S., most of whom fled from 
the Communist tyranny on the mainland after 
1949 and who are teaching or doing research 
work in universities, corporations or hospitals, 
These scholars, technicians, experts and stu. 
dents serve as channels through which the ex. 
change of ideas and the free flow of culture 
between China and the democratic countries 
take place. This will foster a genuine spirit of 
mutual understanding and promote international 
good will and cooperation. 


The Economic Stabilization Board 
Atter Its Reorganization 


By C. T. Chien 


(I) The Functions of the Economic 
Stabilization Board Before Its. Reor- 
ganization 


n 1949 and 1950, the influx of both civil- 
if ians and troops evacuated from the main- 
land confronted Taiwan with a burden. that has 
proved a strain on its economy. During that 
period, certain provisional measures were taken 
by the Government to coordinate the functions 
of the existing government agencies with a view 
to attaining economic stability. Consequently, 
various advisory committees and groups were 
formed to assist the existing government agen- 
cies in charge of financial, economic, and mon- 
etary matters. © The reasons for the formation 
_of such committees and groups were twofold, 
namely, (1) the necessity for better coordination, 
and (2) the nature of certain functions which 
could be better handled through previous screen- 
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ing and deliberation. 

In the fall of 1950, a series of informal dis- 
cussions between top.Government officials and 
the representatives of American Government 
agencies in Taiwan on strengthening the coor 
dination of U.S. Aid with the Government's 
own efforts in stabilizing the economy were 
started, In the course of time, these informal 
discussions became a regularly scheduled part 
of the weekly calendar of activities. As @ 
result of the usefulness of these meetings, the 
Economic Stabilization Board was established 
under the Executive Yuan on March 9, 195], 
under the co-convenership of Governor K. C, 
Wu and Minister C. K. Yen. 

The functions of the Economic. Stabilization 
Board were to bring about further coordination 
in financial, economic and ‘monetary matters 
between the National and local governments 
the Chinese and American government agencies, 
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and among the various government agencies 
themselves. Specifically, the scope of its dis- 
cussions and planning covered (1) important 


monetary, economic and financial measures, (2) 
important agricultural, industrial and other con- 
struction projects, and (3) the principles of. uti- 
lization of U.S. aid supplies and the Counter- 
part Fund. Within the broad outline of its 
functions, the organization of the .Economic 
Stabilization Board proceeded, more or less, on 
a functional basis and its structure was formed 
to fit the functions. With a view to facilitating 
the study of specific problems, various sub- 
committees and working groups were organized 
under the ESB to take charge of the planning, 
fact-finding and coordination work. Representa- 
tives of American Government agencies in Taipei 
were also invited to participate in the meetings 
of the ESB, as well as those of its sub-com- 
mittees and working groups. 

The Economic Stabilization Board was not 
the only planning and advisory body that dealt 
with financial, economic and monetary matters. 
There were concurrently other committees in 
existence, such as the Planning Commission of 
the Executive Yuan, the Taiwan Production 
Board, the Joint Committee on U.S. Aid, the 
Production Finance Committee, etc. However, 
in view of its composition and services render- 
ed, the ESB was undoubtedly the most im- 
portant body in making recommendations on 
the economic and financial policies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It should be noted that the ESB was estab- 
lished at a time when the Government was 
confronted with two major financial difficulties, 
namely, (1) a large internal consolidated budg- 
etary deficit, and (2) a large foreign exchange 


deficit. Therefore,.the ESB started its opera- ° 


tions in March 1951 with the primary objective 
of balancing the consolidated Government budg- 
et and the international payments. 

During the year 1951, a new foreign exchange 


and trade control system was introduced by the 
ESB. Various ways and méans were also de- 
vised to cut down non-essential expenditures, to 
increase Government revenues, and to coordi- 
nate both the industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction goals. By the end of 1951, the Govern- 
ment was able, for the first time, to bring both 
its internal consolidated budget and its interna- 
tional payments within the range of being bal- 
anced. This major accomplishment could be — 
attributed to the coordinated efforts of the ESB, 
MSA/CM*, and the various other Government 
agencies concerned. 

The year 1952 ushered in brighter prospects 
of continued improvement in both the general 
economy and the fiscal position of the Govern- 
ment. During 1952, the major efforts of ESB 
were directed toward (1) the promotion of external 
trade, and (2) increasing the productive facilities 
of Taiwan, whereby the production of this is- 
land would gradually become sufficient to cover 
its minimum civilian foreign exchange require- 
ments in some definite projected future years. 
Continued efforts were also made by the ESB 
in giving preliminary screening of Government 
budgets and recommending measures for cutting 
down non-essential expenditures and increasing 
Government revenues. 

As a result of the redoubled efforts of ESB, 
MSA/CM, and other Government agencies con- 
cerned, the economic development of Taiwan 
in 1952 was considered by observers of MSA/CM 
as having entered a “new phase.” The period 
of ‘defensive protection against inflation’ was 
over; and the Government with its increased 
economic capabilities had been able to invest 
some of its financial resources in developing 
industry and agriculture. It might be justifiably 
said that the Government made the Calendar 
Year 1952 a memorable year in the economic 
and financial history of Free China. It was. 
also under the impetus of this new phase of 
economic development that the Government, in 


* Effective August 1, 1953, the name of the Mutual Security Agency Mission to China (MSA/CM) was. changed to 
Foreign Operations Administration, Mutual Security, Mission to China (FOA/MSM/C), 
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anticipation of economic self-support, formulated 
the “THE FOUR-YEAR PLAN FOR ATTAIN- 
MENT OF ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE,” 
although the Plan itself at that time did not 
go through the ESB structure for deliberation. 


(Il) The Functions ot the Economic 


Stabilization Board After Its Reor- 
ganization 

The implementation of the “FOUR-YEAR 
PLAN FOR ATTAINMENT OF ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE?” called for the establishment 
of an effective organization or authority tied 
in with the Government structure so that its 
decisions could have force. Although the ESB 
was the most effective advisory body in formu- 
lating the financial and economic policies of 
the Government, it had yet to be further streng- 
thened for implementing the Four-Year Plan. 

The changes in the economic conditions of 
Taiwan, together with the recent developments 
in the world situation, also called for an over-all 
revamping of the various committees or groups 
relating to financial and economic matters, 
which were organized according to the then 
existing needs, in the course of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to stabilize Taiwan's economy, 
The functions of some of such committees or 
groups gradually became overlapping as the sit- 
uation changed, thus resulting in cumbersome 
procedures and a complicated system. Concomi- 
tantly with the actual need for stengthening 
the ESB, it was deemed necessary that such 
committees or groups should either be reorgan- 
ized, abolished, or amalgamated with a view 
to streamlining the structure, centralizing the 
authority, and clarifying the responsibility. 

In view of the above, the Executive Yuan 
in June 1953 werked out a plan for reorganiz- 
ing the ESB and for the establishment of a 
Foreign Exchange and Trade Control Commis- 
sion under the Provincial Government. In car- 
rying out this plan, many organizational defects 
of the ESB and those of other committees have 
been eliminated and the three objectives as 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph have 
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been attained, 

The Economic Stabilization Board was reorgan. 
ized under the Regulations Governing the Or. 
ganization of ESB promulgated by the Execu. 
tive Yuan on July 1, 1953. The salient points 
of the reorganization may be summarized as 
follows: 

(A) ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES:—As 
stated in (I) above, the organization of the 
Economic Stabilization Board before the reor- 
ganization proceeded, more or less, on a func. 
tional basis. To some extent, it still retained 
the characteristics of the original informal dis. 
cussion group, as may be conveyed by its offi- 
cial name in Chinese which, it translated literally, 
would be **COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC MATTERS, EXECUTIVE 
YUAN.” In strengthening the authority of the 
Board under the reorganization plan, the offi- 
cial name in Chinese has been changed to 
“ECONOMIC STABILIZATION BOARD, EX. 
ECUTIVE YUAN” in conformity with its of. 
ficial name in English. 
~ The members of ESB before its reorganiza- 
tion were appointed by the Executive Yuan, 
Two of the members were authorized by the 
Premier to be the Co-Conveners. An Executive 
Secretary was also appointed by the Executive 
Yuan. However, there was no formal organi- 
zation of the ESB Secretariat. With the ex- 
pansion of ESB activities, various sub-commit- 
tees and working groups were organized under 
the ESB. Some of them held regular meetings; 
some of them were ad hoc in nature. But 
such sub-committees and working groups lack- 
ed uniform nomenclature, as well as precise 
terms of reference. 

The reorganization of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Board has remedied all such organiza- 
tional defects. With a view to centralizing the 
authority, the ESB has been placed. under the 
direction of a Chairman appointed by the Execu- 
tive Yuan. The structure of the ESB has also been 
streamlined. There are altogether four Com- 
mittees and one Commission under the ESB. | 
A full-time Secretariat has also been formally 
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authorized to be organized, The names of the 
Chairman and members of the ESB, as well as 
those of the Conveners of the four Committees 
and the Commission are listed hereunder:— 
Mr, O. K. Yui 
Mr. C. K. Yen 
Mr. T. K. Chang 
Mr. C. H. Ho 
General C, C. Kuo 
General C. J. Chow 
Dr. Monlin Chiang 
Mr. P. Y. Hsu 
Mr. K, Y. Yin 
Dr. T. H. Shen 
Mr. Martin Wong 
Convener of Committee **A’’: Mr. P. Y, Hsu 
Convener of Committee “B": Mr. C. K. Yen 
Convener of Committee “‘C"’: Mr. C. K. Yen 
Convener of Commiitee “*D": Dr. T.H. Shen 
Convener of Industrial 
Development Committee: -Mr. K. Y. Yin 
Executive Secretary Mr. C, T, Chien 
The members of the ESB and the Conveners 
of its Committees and the Commission are all 
appointed by the Executive Yuan. The Execu- 
tive Secretary and members of the Committees 
and the Commission are appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan upon the recommendation of the 
Chairman. Representatives of the American 
agencies stationed in Taiwan are invited to par- 
ticipate in the meetings of the ESB as well as 
those of its Committees and the Commission as 
observers. The following is a list of the names 
of American observers attending the mectings 
of the ESB: — 
Ambassabor Karl L. Rankin, American 
Embassy 
Mr. H. P. Jones, Minister Counselor, American 
Embassy 
Maj. General William C. Chase, Chief, MAAG 
‘Dr. Hubert G. Schenck, Chief, FOA/MSM/C 
Mr. Joseph L. Brent, Deputy Chief, 
FOA/MSM/C 
Mr. K. M. Arndt, Economic Advisor, 
FOA/MSM/C 
Mr. R. D. Smith, Acting Chief, Budget and 


Chairman: 
Members: 
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Finance Division, MSM/C 

Mr. W. H. Fippin, Commissioner, JCRR 

Mr. R. B. Elwood, American.Embassy 

Col. W. E. Reese, MAAG 

The establishment of an Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission under the ESB, instead of a 
Committee on Industry, parallel to. the other 
four Committees, calls for a brief explanation. 
It should be noted that the ESB after its reor- 
ganization was entrusted with the additional 
task of implementing the Four-Year Plan. To 
be effective in its implementation, there should 
also be parallel and coordinating work between 
agriculture and industry. On the agricultural 
side, knowledge, skill, and organization are now 
available in the existing Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction. The establishment of 
Committee “‘D” with policy-making responsibil- 
ities would serve the purpose of coordinating 
the agriculture, forestry, are fisheries programs 
in connection with the Four-Year Plan. On 
the industrial side, however, similar facilities, 
are not available. That is why the Executive 
Yuan decided to establish the Industrial Devel- 
opment Commission under the ESB, in lieu 
of a Committee on Industry, As the scope of 
the Commission’s work would: be somewhat 
similar to that of the JCRR, a Committee for 
Industry having only policy-making responsibil- 
ities would be inadequate. 

With a. view to clarifying the responsibilities, 
separate detailed regulations governing the or- 
ganizations and meetings of the four Commit- 
tees and the Commission were all carefully 
drawn up, As a result of the overall revamp- 
ing, the ESB has become a more streamlined 
and effective organ for the planning and for- 
mulation of financial, economic, and monetary 
policies, as well as for the implementation’ of 
the Four-Year Plan. 

(B) CHANGES IN FUNCTIONS:—The 
functions of ESB after its reorganization shall 
be ag, follows:— 

(1) The planning of and deliberation on 
matters relating to monetary, trade, 
and foreign exchange policies; 
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The planning of and deliberation on 
matters relating to measures for in- 
vestigation of commodity prices and 
distribution of supplies; 

The planning. of and deliberation on 
matters relating to the utilization of 
U.S. Aid and Counterpart Fund derived 
therefrom, as well as the coordination 
of Economic and Military Aid programs; 
The planning of and deliberation on 
matters relating to Government budget 
and taxation; 

The planning of and deliberation on 
matters or projects concerning agricul- 
ture, forestry, irrigation, fisheries, ani- 
mal industry, industries, mining, and 
communications, as well as the imple- 
mentation of the **FOUR-YEAR PLAN 
FOR ATTAINMENT OF ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE”; and 

(6) The deliberation and recommendation 
on matters referred to it by the Execu- 
tive Yuan. 

The functions of the four Committees and 
the Industrial Development Commission may be 
summarized as follows: — 

Committee ‘‘A”: This Committee shall be 
responsible for the preliminary planning of and 
for making recommendations on policy matters 
with respect to the following: — 

(1) The note-issue and réserves, and all 
questions relating thereto; 

(2) Loan policies of banks, control of bank 
credit, and regulation of deposit re- 
serve requirements, money supply, and 
interest rate; 

Foreign exchange control, and all policy 
and administrative matters relating 
thereto; 

Regulation of exports, imports, includ- 
ing Chinese Government and MSM/C 
joint over-all import programs, and all 
policies and measures relating thereto; 
Classification of import and export 
items and/or schedules; 

Checking and regulating costs of export 


commodities, and of the landed costs 
ind re-sale prices of moan commod- 
ities; 

(7) Reviewing and regulating commodity 
prices and service charges in general; 

(8) Financial and monetary policies in 
general, and all administrative matters 
relating to the above; 

(9) Other matters referred to it by cha 
Economic Stabilization Board for delib- 
eration and those brought up by the 
respective government organizations 
and enterprises for consideration. 

Committee **B” This Committee shall be 


responsible for the preliminary planning of and 
for making recommendations on policy matters 


with respect to the following: — 

(1) Utilization of U.S. Aid; 

(2) Utilization of Counterpart Fund; 

(3) Co-ordination of economic and military 
aid programs; 

(4) Other matters referred to it by the 
Economic Stabilization Board for delib- 
eration and those brought up by the 
respective government organization and 
enterprises for consideration. 

Committee **C”’ This Committee shall be 
responsible for the preliminary planning of and 
for making recommendations on policy matters 
with respect to the following:— 

(1) Balancing the budgets of the various 
levels of the Government; 

(2) Unified control of receipts and ex- 
penditures of Government enterprises; 

(3) Improvement of tax systems; and 

(4) Other matters referred to it by the 
Economic Stabilization Board for delib- § 
eration and those brought up by the 
respective government organizations 
and enterprises for consideration. 

Committee “D"’ This Committee shall be 
responsible for the preliminary planning of and 
for making recommendations on policy matters | 
with respect to the following:— 

(1) Policies aiming at the full realization 
of the agricultural phase of the ‘*Four- 
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Year Plan for Attainment of Economic 
Independence”; 

Review of agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
animal husbandrg and water con- 
and budgets of 
various government agencies concerned, 
in the light of approved policies, with 


servancy programs 


a view to promoting coordination and 
cooperation of the work of the agencies 
conterned; 

Review of the progress and financial 
status of the various above-mentioned 
programs; and 
Other matters referred to it by the 
Economic Stabilization Board for con- 
sideration and those brought up by the 
respective government 


and enterprises for deliberation. 


The Industrial Deveolpment Commission : 
This Commission shall be responsible for the 
preliminary planning of and for making recom- 
mendation on the following:— 


Matters concerning plans aiming at 
the" full realization of the industrial 
phase of the ‘*Four-Year Plan for the 
Attainment of Economic Independen- 
ce’’s 

Matters concerning coordination and 
supervision of industrial and produc- 
tion programs; 


Matters concerning production and 


sales plans of various enterprises; 


Matters concerning the supervision and 
inspection of the progress and accom- 
plishment of the above-mentioned pro- 
duction programs: 

Matters concerning the arrangements 
for securing working capital for various 
enterprises, and industrial programs 
requiring U.S. Aid or Counterpart 
Fund; 

Matters concerning research on economic 
and industrial problems; 

Other matters referred to it by the 
Economic Stabilization Board for con- 
sideration and those brought up by 


organizations ~ 


the respective Government organiza- 
tions and enterprises for deliberation, 


(III) AryBrief Review of the Major Ac- 
tivities of the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board During the Period from 
July 2, 1953, to September 4, 1953 


In addition to the matters referred to it by 
the Executive Yuan and those submitted by 
various government organizations for delibera- 
tion, Chairman O. K. Yui has directed the 
attention of the Board to more basic policy 
problems by mapping out an initial program 
for the operations of ESB right after its reor- 
ganization. A list of policy questions was drawn 
up by the Chairman and the following directives 
were given to the four Committees and the 
Commission for making concrete recommenda- 
tions thereon: — 

(1) A fund requirement and money supply 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


estimate for the 2nd half of the current 
year should be drawn up by Com- 
mittee ‘*A’’ to be submitted to the 
ESB for. consideration at its 4th micet- 
ing to be held on August 6, 1953. 
An over-all plan for the collection, 
distribution, conservation and exporta- 
tion of rice should be worked out by 
the Provincial Government to be sub- 
mitted for the consideration’ of the 
ESB at its 4th meeting to be held on 
August 6, 1953. 

Committee “A”, together with the 
Foreign Exchange and Trade Control 
Commission, should make a joint review 
of the existing foreign exchange and 
trade restrictive system and submit 
their findings and recommendations 
for the consideration of the ESB at 
its 4th meeting to be held on August 
6, 1953. 
Committee ‘tA’, together with the 
Foreign Exchange and Trade Control 
Commission, should jointly ’ work out 
a price investigation and end-use check 
system to be submitted to the ESB 
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for consideration at its 5th meeting 
to be held on August 20, 1953. 

A joint import program with both 
Chigovt and MSM/C exchange funds 
for FY1954 should be worked:out by 
Committee *fA” in conjunction with 
the Foreign Exchange and Trade Con- 
trol Commission to be submitted to 
the ESB for consideration at its 5th 
meeting to be held on August 20, 1953, 
An export promotion program for the 
second half of the current year should 
be worked out jointly by Committee 
“A” and the Foreign Exchange and 
Trade Control Commission to be sub- 
mitted to the ESB for consideration 
at its 5th meeting to be held on 
August 20, 1953. 

Committee **A”’ should review the Esti- 
mate of Foreign Exchange Receipts and 
Disbursements for CY1953 as contained 
in the Four-Year Plan in the light of 
the actual foreign exchange receipts 
and disbursements for the first six- 
months of the current year. Committee 
**A”’ should be requested to submit its 
findings thereon to the ESB for con- 
sideration at its 6th meeting to be held 
on September 3, 1953. 
‘Committee ‘*B’’ should re-estimate the 
counterpart fund military requirements 
for FY1954, especially those require- 
ments for the second half of the 
current year. The said Committee 
should also make a joint study with 
Committee ‘“C” on the financial 
resources, both from Government. rev- 
enue and the counterpart fund, for 
meeting such requirements. Should it 
be found that the available financial 
resources are inadequate to. meet all 
such requirements, Committee ‘B”’ 
should make a careful study of the 
priority of such proposed projects so 
that certain projects may be postponed 
or rejected. It is hoped that Com- 


mittees “B'’ and **C” submit their 
joint findings in this connection to 
the ESB for consideration at its 6th 
meeting to be held on September 3, 
1953. i 

(9) A re-estimate of the revenues for the 
current year should be made by Com- 
mittee “C” in the light of the actual: 
collections of the first half year of 
CY1953. Committee ‘*C’’ should be 
requested to submit its findings to the 
ESB for consideration at its 6th meeting 
to be held on September 3, 1953. 
The technical details involved in the 
bond issue for meeting the sugar-rice 
parity guarantee price for the 1952-53 
sugar crop should be worked out by 
the Provincial Government, to be sub- 
mitted, through Committee ‘*C”, to 

_ the ESB for consideration at its 6th 

meeting to be held on September 3, 
1953. 
Committee ‘“D” should review the 
agricultural production goals for CY- 
1953 as set out in the ‘Four-Year 
Plan for Attainment of Economic In- 
dependence”, as- well as the means 
for attaining such goals as outlined 
therein, and report its findings and 
recommendations to the ESB for con- 
sideration at its 6th meeting to be 
held on September 3, 1953. 
The Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, after its establishment, should 
review the industrial production goals 
for CY1953 as set out under the In- 
dustrial Plan of the Four-Year Plan, 
and report its findings to the ESB 
for consideration at its 6th meeting to 
be held on September 3, 1953. 

The four Committees and the Commission 
have submitted their respective recommenda- 
tions on the above questions to the ESB on 
schedule, On the basis of their recommendations, 
the ESB, in the course of its 6 -meetings, has 
accomplished the following: — 
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(1) Prepared (a) a preliminary estimate of 

fund requirements and money supply 
for the 2nd half of CY1953, (b) a 
preliminary over-all plan for the col- 
lection and distribution of rice for the 
period from July -1953 to June 1954, 
(c) a tentative Counterpart Fund Ex- 
penditure Budget for FY1954, (d) a 
re-estimate of the revenues and expen- 
ditures of the National and the Pro- 
vincial Governments for CY1953, and 
(ec) a joint import program with both 
Chinese Government and MSM/C 
foreign exchange funds for FY1954, all 
of which will be subject to periodic 
review by the relevant committees un- 
der the ESB. 
Re-evaluated the agricultural and indus- 
trial production goals for CY1953 and 
CY1954 and analyzed the budgetary 
and financial requirements for attain- 
ing such production goals, with the 
objective of expediting the implementa- 
tion of the Four-Year Plan; and 

(3) Formulated a plan for improving the 
existing system of screening the appli- 
cations for foreign exchange made by 


private importers to be submitted to 
the Executive Yuan for‘final approval 
and implementation. 

During this period, the Board also gave at- 
tention to various other immediate problems, 
such as the urgent financial requirements of 
several government enterprises and major pri- 
vate industries, military procurement, foreign 
trade transactions, and raising the necessary 
revenue for improving the treatment of school 
teachers and staff beginning from August 1953. 

Under the direction of Chairman O. K. Yui, 
the Secretariat of the ESB has taken steps to 
keep in close contact with all existing research 
groups in order to gather available data on 
basic economic conditions and problems for 
staff study and to assist in seeing to it that 
the required data are compiled by the organi- 
zations concerned when they would advance the 
work of the ESB, It is hoped that through the 
coordinated efforts of the Secretariat of the ESB 
and the organizations concerned in getting reli- 
able and timely statistics, the Board's delibera- 
tions on various immediate problems as_ well 
as its long-range planning work will be_ facili- 
tated. 


The Development of Chinese Law 


By Tsao Wen-yen 


I History of Codification 
Rese to ancient Chinese history, the 


issuance of orders by the emperor for 
regulating the conduct of his subjects may be 
traced as far back as 2700 B.C. The so-called 
five corporal punishments are said to have been 
enacted during the reign of Emperor Yao (2357 
-—2255 B.C.) Although the authenticity of any 
early record of history, whether it be Chinese 
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or that of any other ancient country, is often 
doubtful, nevertheless the enforcement of rules 
in primitive human society, as soon as it began 
to develop a form of government, must be ad- 


’ mitted as a fact common to all cultures. 


The first code of criminal laws in Chinese 
history is attributed to Li Qu’ei (455-395 B.C,), 


‘a minister of the State of Wei during the period 


of the Warring Kingdoms. The Code, which 
was by modern standard simple in arrangement, 
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consisted of six chapters: (1) Rules Governing 
Robbery; (2) Rules Governing Larceny; (3) 
Rules Governing Imprisonment; (4) Rules 
Governing “Arrest; (5) Miscellaneous Rules; 
and (6) Classification of Penalties. During the 
early years of the Han -Dynasty (207 B.C.— 
219 A.D.), which succeeded the Ch’in Dynasty 
(246—207 B.C.), Hsiao Ho, the prime minister, 
compiled a new code known as the Hsiao Code 
of Nine Chapters. In addition to Li QOu’ei’s 
Code, three more chapters, namely, (1) Law 
Governing Domestic Relations and Census; (2) 
Law Governing Military Service; and (3) Law 
Governing Cattle, were enacted. ‘Thenceforth, 
the work of codification was carried on by suc- 
cessive dynasties. Only a few dynasties, how- 
ever, added notably to the volume and quality 
of the legal literature of China. The Sui Code 
of the Sui Dynasty (589—618 A.D.) is known 
for its conciseness. The Tang Code of the 
Tang Dynasty (618—907 A.D.) especially de- 
serves praise for its systematic arrangement and 
its **Explanatory Notes.” Not only was‘it highly 
regarded by the Miny and Ch’ing Dynasties as 
a valuable reference for compiling their re- 
spective codes, but it was also borrowed by Japan 
as the very model for her “Ta Pao Code’. 
Though the Tang Dynasty ended in 907, the 
Five Dynasties (907—960) and the Sung Dynasty 
(960—1279) that followed in succession practi- 
cally adopted the Tang Code in its entirety. 
During the Yuan or Mongolian Dynasty (1279 
—1368) only minor revisions were made. 
During the period of the Ming Dynasty (1368 
—1644) notable progress was made in the work 
of codification. The Ta Ming Code in its final 
text was accomplished in 1586. More exhaus- 
tive in its substance and more systematic in 
form than the Tang Code, the Ta Ming Code 
was actually the pioneer of the Code of the 
Ch’ing Dynasty, also know as Ta Ch’ing Lu Li. 
As a result of over two thousand years of 
development in the work of codification and 


owing to the ever increasing complexity of hu- 


man relations which constantly called for new 
laws, the Ta Ch’ing Lu Li represents the nat- 
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ural growth of a body of edicts, ordinances and 
rules governing the activities of the whole po. 
litical machinery as well as regulating the rela. 
tions between men. Its first edition was pro. 
mulgated by Emperor Yung Chen in 1728, 
From 1736 onwards a general amendment of 
the code took place every ten years and a 
minor revision every five years. The final 
edition of the code was promulgated in 1908, 
There are altogether forty volumes consisting of 
seven parts: (1) General Provisions; (2) Law 
Governing Civil Service; (3) Law Relating to 
Population and Census; (4) Law of Rites; 
(5) Military Law; (6) Criminal Law; and (7) 
Law Relative to Public Works. ! 

This brief history of codification indicates 
clearly that Chinese Law, before the beginning 
of the present century, had been almost entirely 
an indigenous product. Space will not allow 
a detailed description of the Ta Ch’ing Lu Li 
by virtue of which the old Chinese Law reach. 
ed the zenith of its growth. A few comments, 
however, are made in the following passages. 


A. Indiscrimination between .civil and 


criminal laws. 


‘“*The old Chinese lawgivers were primarily 
interested in the field of criminal law. Such 
penal jurisprudence covers a wider field than 
is aunderstood by modern jurists, Failure to 
follow the required forms in making a mortgage 
of land or even personal property might be 
punishable with fifty blows Transgressors 
of the law of interest were subject to a penalty 
of forty blows”.? Indeed, the law in China 
implied crimes and punishments, and the de- 


marcation between civil and criminal matters- 
was almost entirely ignored. ae 


B. Collective responsibility for crime. 


In ancient-China a father could be held re- 
sponsible for offenses committed by his son or 
by any other member of his family. In some. 
cases the head of a clan and even the whole 
clan had to answer for the crime committed — 


by any member thereof. The contradiction 
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between the modern principle of individual 
responsibility and feudal ideas of collective 
responsibility is obvious. 


C. The wielding of the judicial and ex- 
ecutive authority by the same person. 


“The judge examines the witnesses and be- 
comes in some measure the prosecufor. In 
addition to this defect, there is a still graver 
fault in the use of torture and imprisonment 
to extract the truth from witnesses, or a con- 
fession from the accused.” 3 

Sir George Thomas Staunton, in the Preface 
to his own. remarkable translation of the Ta 
Ch’ing Lu Li, also pointed out as follows: 

*“‘How far, in the formation of the laws 
of the Chinese, are the ends of substantial 
justice consulted? There are many points 
upon which these laws are altogether in- 
defensible. We shall look in vain, for in- 
stance, for those excellent principles of the 
English Law, by which every man is pre- 
sumed innocent until he is proven guilty; 
and no man required to incriminate himself. 
Such maxims the Chinese system neither 
does nor indeed could recognize.” 


D. Emphasis on status 


It appears that in the light of Sir Henry 
Maine’s interpretation of the evolution of law 
as a progress from ‘status to contract, the old 
Chinese law was still lingering in the first stage. 
Special emphasis was laid on status in most 
provisions of the Penal Code. Status was the 
first consideration, the 
second consideration; the circumstances leading 


the crime committed 


to the commission of the crime were given 
little consideration. In other words, the at- 
tention of the court was first directed to the 
particular person who had committed a crime 
against another person and especially to the 
former's status in relation to the latter. Then 
it would mete out punishment accordingly. Let 
us cite some of the provisions of the Ta Ch'ing 
Lu Li as illustrations. 

All slaves who are guilty of designedly strik- 
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ing their masters, shall, without making any 
distinction between principals and accessaries, 
be beheaded. 4 

If a principal or first wife is guilty of strik- 
ing her husband, she shall be liable tothe punish- 
ment of 100 blows; and the husband, if desirous 
thereof, may obtain a divorce by making applica- 
tion for the same to the magistrate of the dis- 
trict. * 

Any person who is guilty of striking his 
father, mother, paternal grandfather or grand- 
mother; and any wife who is guilty of striking 
her husband's father, mother, paternal grand- 
father or grandmother, shall suffer death by 
being beheaded, * ‘ 

Striking a person is in most cases, according 
to Anglo-American jurisprudence, merely a mis- 
demeanor, but in ancient China the perpetrator, 
in his relation to the 
injuried party, might have to pay so heavily 
On the other hand, 
it was no crime for the master’to ‘strike the 
slave, for the husband to strike the wife, or 


owing to his status 


for such a minor offense. 


for the father to strike the son, also owing to 
the former's status in relation to the latter. 
For the same act a person’s status may result 
in heavy punishment or may exempt him from 


any punishment at all. 


E. The frequency of amnestiés. 


The sovereign was the very source whence 
the law obtained its binding authority. 
the final word whether a prisoner should be 
put to death or whether a person sentenced to 
death should, on whatever ground. might be 
found, be pardoned. Likewise, as a grace from 
the emperor, general pardon or amnesty orders 
were issued from time to time. On such 
occasions as the celebration of the emperor's 
wedding, his birthday anniversaries and his 
ascending to the throne, imperial edicts would 


invaribly be issued for amnesty. Famine, 


draught and any other natural calamities which 
were regarded as God’s punishments for wrongs 
done by men also warranted amnesties. 
no wonder to find 


It is 


in the Chinese historical 
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records numerous imperial orders for general 
pardons, which greatly mitigated the severity 
of punishment. 

As to the universality and severity of corporal 
punishment, it must be admitted that the Ta 
Ching Lu Li is tinged with this primitive 
character of law. However, about. a hundred 


years ago, this primitive character could be 


found in the criminal law ot any country. The 
reader's abhorrence will be tempered by the 
following observation made by Prof. E. H. 
Parker: 

“The fact that Chinese Law is in need 
of reform in no way involves the admis- 
sion that China is devoid of a legal history 
and equitable principles; nor must it be 
forgotten, when we criticize Chinese severity, 
that until a hundred years ago Englishmen 
guilty of treason were cut down from the 
gallows whilst alive, and their entrails 
taken out and burnt before their eyes; 
women were burnt alive for treason until 
1790; and until 1870 men convicted of 
treason were supposed to be quartered after 
execution. Until William the Fourth’s reign 
highwaymen and other notorious criminals 
were gibbeted in England and handed to 
surgeons for dissection; and the late Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, in his ‘Digest of 
English Criminal Law’, himself alludes 
to the atrocious severity of our former 
larceny laws: hanging for sheep stealing, 
for instance, was common enough in Dr. 
Johnson’s time. I believe I'am correct in 
saying that up to the beginning of the late 
Queen Victoria’s reign there were two 
hundred offenses for which a man might 
be hanged.” ” 


II Modern Legislation 


As a result of the successive military defeats 
suffered by the Manchu .Government in the 
latter part of the 19th century, China’s door was 
forced open by the Western Powers. She could 
no longer with arrogance and self-contentment 
live in cultural and economic .seclusion. She 
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was forcibly awakened to the existence of, 
changing world in which she could only p 
an insignificant role, having no such domin , 
influence as she once had. She was brought 
to view her own military and political back 
wardness and weakness. Among other projecy 
of modernization, judicial reform was par. 
ticularly called. for by the exercise of extraterri 
torial rights in China by foreign powers on the 
excuse of the inherent defects of Chinese lay 
and courts. Therefore, in 1904, Emperor Kwang 
Hsu of the Ch’ing Dynasty ordered that Princ 
Tsai Cheng, Yuan Shih-kai and Wu Ting-fang 
be commissioned to draft a commercial code, 
which was completed and submitted to the 
Throne in the same year. 

In April 1905, another imperial edict was 
issued for the immediate revision of the Penal 
Code. Shen Chia-peng, a great jurist of the time, 
who was then Director of the Bureau of Investiga 
tion of Constitutional Principles, and Wu Ting. 
fang were commissioned to carry out the task, 
As a result of their comparative study of 
Western Penal Codes and in the light of modem 
principles of criminal law, a new Ta Ch'ing 
Criminal Code was completed and promulgated 
by an.imperial edict in 1910. 

In 1906, the first Codification Commission 
for the main purpose. of compiling a new civil 
code was constituted, and in the following yeat 
Shen Chia-peng, Yu Lien-san, and Ying Chuan 
were appointed Directors of the Commission, 
It is worth noting that among the members of 
the staff of the Commission, there was a Japa 
nese advisor, the learned Mr. Y. M. Matsuoka, 
who played such an important part in codifica 
tion that his name has been long remembered 
by Chinese students of law. 

“Since the new code was to be a complete 
departure from the general structure and prim 
ciples of the traditional Chinese law, it could 
not follow the distribution nor the phraseology 
of the Ta Ch'ing Lu Li. Much had, therefore, 
to be imported from foreign jurisprudence, and 
the country from which the Codification Com- 
mission made their main borrowing. was Japat. 
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The reason for this was obvious. Japan had 
just emerged from her old feudalism into a 
modern state, Her signal success.in the process 
of modernization, China was anxious to follow. 
It was quite natural for China to try to profit 
by her neighbor's experience.” * 

Besides, there were a large number of Chinese 
students who had gone to Japanese universities 
owing to geographical propinquity and to the 
similarity of the two national languages. They 
must also have exerted due influence. 

If the Codification Commission actually follow- 
ed the Japanese Civil Code as a blueprint, the 
next question is: How did Japan modernize 
her civil code? During the period of the Meiji 
Restoration which began in 1868, Japan _ held 
Germany in great admiration. It was no wonder 
that she should have modeled her civil code 
after the German codes. Since the Japanese 
Civil Code was drafted during the years between 
1893 and 1895, and promulgated on April 27, 
1896, it can be assumed that the German Civil 
Code after which Japan’s Civil Code was modeled 
was the one promulgated in 1888, not the 
revised text promulgated on August, 18, 1896. 

The laborious efforts of the Codification Com- 
mission resulted in the completion of a draft 
civil code entitled Draft Civil Code of Ta 
Ch’ing which consisted of five books, namely, 
General Principles, Obligations, Real Rights, 
Family and Inheritance, and was published in 
1911, the year that marked the outbreak of 
the Republican Revolution. 

After the birth of the Republic, codification 
remained a herculean task to be tackled. The 
whole legal system needed a complete overhaul, 
and that could not be done in a day. Unfor- 
tunately, the new Republic had inherent weak- 
nesses which made the work of codification even 
more difficult. Besides, military factions held 
full sway in the government and the political 
situation was far from being stable. Never- 
theless, the work had to be carried on. It was 
generally admitted that a modern state, such 
as China was destined to become, ought to be 
governed by law. In 1918, the second Codifica- 
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' directorship of Dr. Wang Chung-hui. 


tion Commission was established under thé 
The 
program of the Commission largely concentrated 
on the revision of the Provisional Penal Code 
enacted in March 1912, the remodeling of the 
Drafé Civil Code, and the drafting of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure. Though what the Com- 
mission drafted and compiled did not actually 
become law, its achievements were treated by 
the Legislative Yuan of the National Govern-, 
ment as the most valuable reference~ material, 
and in many cases as the ground work upon 
which the most recent legislation of China is 


‘based. 


After the successful conclusion of the military 
campaigns: led by Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek against the northern warlords, the National 
Government was established in 1928, and since 
then the Legislative Yuan has become the 
highest law-making body of the government, 
The work of codification, which was carried 
out with outstanding success during the carly 
years of the National Government, should be 
attributed to the ingenuity and efforts of the 
members of the Legislative Yuan under the 
brilliant and energetic leadership of the late 
Mr, Hu Han-min, one of the greatest scholars 
that modern China has produced. 

With regard to the codification of the Criminal 
Code, it may be recalled that when the new 
Republic was founded there was practically no 
law of its own. Theoretically, codes of the 
late Manchu regime, would become invalid. 
Thus, there was created a vacuum of lawless- 
ness, which no modern state could tolerate. 
Therefore, the Republican Government, by a 
presidential mandate of March 3, 1912, adopted 
the Ta Ching Criminal Code, with the excep- 
tion of those provisions pertaining to the royal 
family of the late regime. The Code was 
renamed the Provisional Criminal Code of the 
Republic of China. Later, in 1914, a few 
amendments were added. 

The Provisional Criminal Code of the Republic 
of China, though largely a legacy of the late 
regime, showed unmistakably a deviation from 








the traditional penal code that had been used 
in China for many centuries. One of the funda- 
mental innovations was that no person shall 
be held guilty of an offense unless it is ex- 
pressly provided for in the penal Code. Further, 
modern Chinese jurisprudence no longer tolerates 
the principle of collective responsibility; each 
person is held to answer only for his own 
act. 
The 
Criminal Code 
favorable to the accused. 
accused no violence, threats, inducements, fraud, 
or other improper means may be used 
This indicates an intention to discard the old 
inquisitorial system under which the accused 
was subject to the abusive use of torture as a 


Law of Evidence of the Provisional 
to have been quite 
‘In examining an 


seems 


means to extort confessions. 

As its title indicates, the Provisional Criminal 
Code was temporary in nature; it called for 
revision in order to keep pace with the. times 
and meet the needs of the new Republic. In 
Republic, two attempts 
were made to have it revised: one occurred in 
1915 and the other in 1918. It needs to be 
pointed out that on the second occasion the 
work of revision which was under the direction 
of Tung Kang and Wang Chung-hui, two of 
the foremost jurists of China in those days, 
laid down a number of basic principles of 
criminal law and brought forth no less than 
40 items of recommendations together with 


the early years of the 


detailed explanations. 

Based on such recommendations and explana- 
tions, the Criminal Code of the Republic of 
China was first enacted and subsequently pro- 
mulgated on March 10, 1928, by the National 
Government, The Code and its Procedure came 
into force on the first of September in the same 
year. Later, when the Legislative Yuan was 
established, the Code and its Procedure were 
subjected to revision and both of the _ revised 
texts were promulgated by the National Govern- 
ment on January 1, 1935, and took effect from 
the first of July in the same year. 

Besides the principle that ‘‘Punishments ars 
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- leading to the commission of the crime. 


limited to those acts specifically mentioned ig 

the law in force at the time they were com. 

mitted,” the rights of the accused are further 

protected by the provisions of Article 2 (I) and 

(III) of the Criminal Code. 
Article 2. (I) If the law is modified after 
the commission of the offence, the law in 
force at the time of the decision shall 
apply; provided, however, that if the law 
in force before the decision is more bene 
ficial to the perpetrator, such law shall 
apply, d 

(III) A decision inflicting punishment 
which has become final shall not be ex 
ecuted if the law in force before execution, 
or prior to complete execution, is changed, 
making the act exempt from punishment, 

With respect to capacity to commit crime in 
so far as age is concerned, it is provided that 
**An act done by any person who has not com. 
pleted the 14th year of his age shall not be 
punished.”” Likewise, insanity is a justifiable | 
cause for incapability. 

It is a modern doctrine of criminal law that 
the trial judge should take into consideration 
not merely the crime that has been committed, 
but also the individual person who has com. 
mitted the crime and all the circumstances 
This 
doctrine has been embodied in Article 57 of the 
Criminal Code: 

Punishments shall be determined within 
the prescribed maximum and minimum 
after due consideration of all the circum 
stances of the case. Special attention shall 
be paid to the following: 

(1) The motive for the offence; 
(2) The object of the offence; 

(3) The provocation for the offence; 
(4) The method employed by the 
offender; 

(5) The living 
offender; 

The character of the offender; 
The intelligence of the offender; 
The relations ordinarily existing 


conditions of the 
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between the offender and the 
injured party; 
(9) The danger or injury caused by 
the offence; and 
(10) The conduct of the offender after 
the commission of, the offence. 
The ‘Peace Protective Measures’’ as provided 
in the Criminal Code is also based on an im- 
portan: principle of criminal Jaw, which empha- 
sizes that prevention of, rather than punish- 
ment for, crime is the main aim of law. These 
measures require that juvenile delinquents be 
sent to reformatories for reformation; insane 
' persons be sent to some appropriate institution 
for protection; opium or drug-addicts or habitual 
drunks be sent to appropriate places for ‘cure; 
and those who make the ca@ammission of crimes 
a habit or profession or commit offenses due 
to loitering or vagrancy be sent to places 
where labor is performed and compelled to 
work. 
The Legislative Yuan set 
sion on Civil Codification for the 
It must be 


up a Commis- 
specific 


purpose of preparing a civil code. 


pointed out that before the coming into force. 


of the Constitution of the Republic of China 
on December 25, 1947, the National Govern- 
ment derived its mandate from the Central 
Executive Committee the members of which 
the National Congress of 
Kuomintang delegates. Therefore, theoretically 
the National Government was subject to the 
tule of the Kuomintang. The Central Political 
Council of the Kuomintang was empowered to 
lay down the national policies of the govern- 
ment and fundamental principles of law for 
legislation. Guided by a set of specific direc- 
tions on 19 main points issued by the Political 
Council in December 1928, the Commission 
began to draft the first Book on the General 
Principles of the Civil Code, which was adopted 
by the Legislative Yuan in. April 1929, and 
promulgated by the National Government the 
next month. Later, in pursuance of further 
specific directions issued by the Political Council 
from time to time, and in accordance with the 


were elected by 
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@stablished procedure of legislation, Book II 
(Obligation) and Book HI (Law of Things) 
were adopted by the Yuan in November 1929, 
and were promulgated by the National Govern- 
ment in the same month. Toward the end of 
1930, Book IV on Family and Book V on 
Succession were similarly adopted and pro- 
mulgated. 

We.may now comment on 
characteristics of the Chinese Civtl Code. In 
the first place, the Three People’s Principles, 
the basic doctrines taught by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
Father of the Republic, were scrupulously 
followed in the process of law-making, both 
constitutional _ and otherwise. These three 
principles, namely, the Principle of Nationalism, 
the Principle of Democracy and the Principle. 
of the People’s Livelihood, all aimed at uproot- 
ing the evils caused by narrow nationalism or 
imperialism, political absolutism, individualism 
and Jaissez-faire, thus bringing forth an ideal 
order of international cooperation for mutual 
benefit and prosperity and also an ideal social 
order of political equality and economic security 
for a happy and harmonious form of existence. 
‘*The Kuomintang doctrine, therefore, considers 
men not as self-contained entities, but in rela- 
tion to the society which they form. It assigns 
to them rights and duties only in so far as 
the exercise of such rights and duties tends to 
the peaceful and orderly progress of the com- 
munity. It restricts their activities when they 
would be harmful to the group. Rights and 
morals, according to the Kuomintang doctrine, 
are purely social notions, which may be subject 
to evolution, just as society itself evolves.” ® 

As regards the extent to which the Three 
People’s Principles have permeated Chinese law, 
we need only refer to the Constitutional Law of 
the Repulic of China for enlightenment. 
From the Civil Code, it would suffice to cite 
a few provisions for illustrative purposes. It 
is provided in Article 148 that ‘ta right.cannot 
be exercised for the main purpose of ‘causing 
injury to another person”; for no right is 
absolute—the exercise of a certain right neces- 


some of the 
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sarily entails a certain corresponding duty. 


Article 17 of the Chinese Land Law, which 
has made the nationalistic or socialistic concep- 
tion of the right of landownership unmistakably 
clear, reads as follows: 

**The National Government may restrict 
or prohibit the tranfer of the right of 
ownership, the creation of encumbrance 
and the making of lease on private land, 
if such transfer, encumbyance and lease 
are considered detrimental to national 
policies.” 

It is worth noting that the Kuomintang policy 
of making the tiller who actually works-on the 
farm become the owner of the farm has caused 
the Land Law in its entirety to be baptized 
in Dr. Sun’s Socialism, 

‘‘For securing a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth among the people, it is 
essential that the less fortunate elements 
of the population be protected against the 
hardships which they would. suffer if the 
strict rules of law were always indiscrim- 
inately applied. Summum jus, summa 
injuria, says the old Roman dictum. The 
Code introduces an element of humanity 
by allowing the courts, when passing judg- 
ment on civil claims, to take into con- 
sideration the respective circumstances of 
the debtor and of the creditor and to grant 
time to the debtor for the performance of 
his obligation.” 

Therefore, instead of the insistence upon the 
strict and indiscriminate application of law, 
there has been created in the Chinese Court 
the practice of unequal protection of litigants 
of unequal economic conditions. 

In the second place, the framers of the Code 
were aware of the futility of attempting to 
provide a complete and comprehensive set of 
rules for regulating all human conducts in an 
increasingly intricate and complex modern com- 
munity. Especially in China, a country with 
a territory of eleven million square kilometers 
and a population of 450 million, local condi- 
tions must inevitably vary to a considerable 
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extent. For this reason, Article 1 of the Code 
provides: ‘In civil matters, if there is no 
provision of law applicable to the case, the 
case shall be decided according to custom. If 
there is no such custom, the case shall be 
decided in accordance with the general principles 
of law.’’ Although it is not Chinese tradition 
for judges of inferior courts to make law for 
future cases, there is, nevertheless, ample 
ground for him to exercise his discretionary 
authority where there is no provision of law 
applicable to the case under trial. 

In the third place, the traditional conception 
of family system and woman’s position in such 
a system has been given no recognition what- 
soever in the Code. The old family system 
which was based on.ancestra] worship has been 
simply ignored. Consequently, the system of 
agnatic succession to property has been abolished. 
Sons and daughters are treated on the same 
footing and they share in equal parts the in- 
heritance of their parents. 

The elevation of woman's status has im- 
measurably transformed the political and social 
life of the Chinese people. Woman suffrage 
has been adopted and practised in China in 
recent years. We find a considerable number 
of women in al] governmental organizations 
performing legislative, judicial or administrative 
functions, and also in all social organizations 
participating in various activities for the well- 
being of the community. The kitchen is no 
longer their only domain. The law has emanci- 
pated them from the almost absolute authority 
of their fathers, who formerly could choose 
husbands for them and shape their lives against 
their will. The law has also given them legal 
rights equal to those of their brothers. Although 
old traditions die hard, such traditions will not 
be spared by the wheels of time. 


I, The Lu (ff), or Fundamental Laws,-are those of which - 


. the Penal Code, upon its formation soon after the accession 


of the Manchu dynasty, appears originally to have consist- 
ed, and which, being at least nominally permanent, are 
reprinted in each successive edition without alteration or 


amendment. 
The Li (fj), or Supplementory Laws, are the modifica- 
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tions, extensions, and resttictioms of the Fundamental Law, 
which after undergoing a deliberate examination in the 
Supreme Councils, and receiving the sanction of the Sover- 
eign, were inserted in the form of clauses at the end of 
each article or section of the Code in order that they might, 
together with the Fundamental Laws, be equally known 
and observed. They are generally revised every 5th year, 
and subjected to such alterations as the wisdom of govern- 
ment determined to be expedient, 

Under those two denominations, the whole body of 
Chinese Penal Law is comprehended; but the number of 
documents which possess the force of laws without the 
name, under a government in which every authenticated 
expression of the will of the Prince bears that character, 
necessarily be unlimited. See Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
Translator’s Preface, Penal Code of China, 1810. 


Tseng Yu-hao, Modern Chinese Legal and Political 
Philosophy, p. 25. 

James W. Bashford, China, 1916, p. 283. 

Sixth Division, Criminal Laws, Book III, Sec. CCCXIV. 
Sixth Division, Criminal Laws, Book III, Sec. CCCXV. 

Sixth Division, Criminal Laws, Book III, Sec, CCCXIX. 
E.. H. Parker, China: Her History, Diplomacy and 
Commerce, p. 308, London, 1917. . 

Foo Ping-sheung, Introduction to the Civil Code of 
the Republic of China. 

Ibid. 

Tsao, The Constitutional Structure of Modern China, 
(Chapter 11. Theoretical Basis), Melbourne University 
Press, 1947. 

Foo Ping-sheung, op, cit. 


- Be Aggressive 


Yield to no one, not even to your teacher, in doing what is right. 


ELT BH o 


From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 


Physical & Mental Health 


Bitter pills, though difficult to swallow, are beneficial to the sick; 
Loyal advice, though displeasing to the ear, is conducive to good 
conduct. RAE OAH? BEM 0 


From The Confucian Table Talks. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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Immortal Heroes and Puppet Slaves 


By ]. M. Brooks 


his is the story of the Chinese prisoners of the United Nations Forces in Korea. To tell more 
T forcefully the story, twin columns are being printed relating the comparative stories of the 
Communist prisoners of war and the more than 14,500 anti-Communist prisoners. 

Under the title heading of ‘‘United Nations Prisoners” the story is a joint tale including the final 
separation, which took place in April and May of 1952. After the separation, the stories of their 
life are given separately to permit the reader to compare more adequately the differences in their 
reactions under exactly identical circumstances, 

What I relate took place while I was for more than two years an officer of the American Army 
in Korea. I worked with Chinese prisoners at the front lines at the point of ‘capture; I assisted 
in the program of separation of Communist and anti-Communist prisoners and I lived both at Koje 
and Cheju islands with inmates of both camps for several monthes, I ate their food, administered 
to their needs and had full opportunity to observe their activities and their respective ways of life, 

It is this story that I wish to tell honestly without distortion and sensationalism. 


United Nations Prisoners 


The time was April, 1951; the location near the 38th parallel just south of the Huachon reser. 
voir. The combined forces of the so-called Chinese Peoples’ Volunteer Army and the North Korean 
Communist Army began a desperate offensive against established United Nations positions. 

The United Nations’ forces retreated to the banks of the Han River to permit the strength of 
the attack to wear itself out, at the same time reducing losses of personnel and equipment to a 
minimum. In May, the United Nations counter-offensive began, 

The constant bombardment of artillery and air attacks broke the courage of the much vaunted 
Communist 60th Army. When the counter-attack sped up, the entire 180th Division was devastat- 
ed, broken into pockets and either captured or destroyed, United Nations advance prison collecting points 
were jammed with thousands of surrendering troops of the 60th Army and elements of other units. 

On Koje Island no attempt was made by United Nations personnel to separate Communist and 
anti-Communist elements. The Geneva Convention made no provision for the separation of prisoners 
of war except for officers and where it is to the best interest of the prisoners. A certain group 
of die-hard Communists were gradually separated into a small inclosure, not because of political 
belief but because of their uncooperative attitude, continual strikes and trouble making in general. 
The balance of the Chinese prisoners were divided between two large inclosures. 

It was soon seen that a great majority of the prisoners were anti-Communist. As no attempt 
at political indoctrination was made by United Nations forces, the anti-Communist sentiment was 
a spontaneous sentiment of the prisoners themselves. A program of general education of standard 
school subjects of a non-political nature was established by the Civilian Information and Education 
Department, utilizing civilian teachers recruited from Taiwan, Hongkong and America. The pro 
gram and additional programs of technical training were welcomed by the anti-Communist prisoners. 
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Anti-Red POW’'s 

The anti-Communist movement was headed by a courageous young man from Shantung province, 
Wang Shun-ching. Because of his obvious leadership, he was elected to be representative of the 
Chinese prisoners to treat with the camp commander. He steadfastly broke up Communist group 
meetings and brainwashing groups. He set up a protective police system to prevent marauding 
groups ot Communist night-prowlers from continuing their murderous activities. He gained the 
loyalty, respect and devotion of the majority of the prisoners. 

By free, honest and democratic administration, he gave the prisoners full opportunity to develop 
themselves, free from any fear of intimidation or reprisal by the Communists. 

The leadership of the Communists was collective in nature. The most vicious was a well edu- 
cated, murderous Shanghai degenerate of numerous names of which he used more frequently Lieu 
and Hsien. He was heartless and was later indicted for his part in the plot to kidnap General 
Dodd. Probably the most active Communist brain was one Wang Fang whose real name was Chou. 
He had been a political commissar of the 180th Division and a special advisor on the political . 
staff of the Communist 60th Army. His special assistant was an ex-battalion commander, a brutal 
man naftied Whai Lin. a 

After innumerable requests from the anti-Communist elements of the camp, it was decided by 
the United Nations authorities to provide a democratic and fair opportunity of declaration for all 
prisoners. This was to be done in line with the policy that no prisoner of war would be forcibly 
repatriated against his will. 

The prisoners were notified in advance of the forthcoming separation. Several particularly brutal 
murders of anti-Communist prisoners took place, with no means of establishing the identity of the 
muderers. Vigilent guards of the anti-Communist prisoners prevented further murders and the 
ensuing struggles resulted in the*death of some of the Communists. The murderous nature of the 
Communists in the last days before the separation was undoubtedly responsible for some of the 
younger prisoners being coerced into declaring themselves Communist against their real convictions. 

On the day. of the first interrogation, the prisoners were lined up in roster order of prisoner 
number. They were instructed to carry with them all of their belongings and personal effects. 
Tents were prepared, divided into separate and private compartments. Prisoners were led one at 
a time into the compartments where they were interrogated. In refutation of Communist charges 
of intimidation within the tents, it may now be revealed that, in general, the following is the 
tenor of the questioning. 

First the prisoner was asked, *‘Do you want to return to the Chinese mainland?” 

If he replied in the affirmative he was immediately led outside and placed in an area assigned 
to Communists. If he refused, the following questions and statements were made: 

“Do you fully understand the nature of your decision?” 

*Do you realize that you may be placing your family in danger of retaliation by your refusal 
to return to the mainland?” 

You may never be able to return to your home or your people.” 

“There is no guarantee that you will be able to go to Taiwan.” 

“Do you realize that the other prisoners may be released long before you?” 

“Are you finally determined to refuse repatriation to the Chinese mainland?” 

If the answers and statements to the above indicated without doubt that the prisoner was anti- 
Communist, he was permitted to join his fellow prisoners in the anti-Communist group. By a~ 
study of the above questions, it may be easily seen that a prisoner must have most definitely 
made up his mind before he was considered to have refused repatriation. No possible misunder- 
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standing of his intent could exist. 

Day after day the questioning continued until almost twenty thousand prisoners -had been ques- 
tioned. When the results were counted, it was found that more than three-fourths had declared 
themselves anti-Communist. This may be considered an everlasting monument to the courage of 
Chinese manhood, a lesson in true democratic response to the desire to strike the shackles of Com- 


munist slavery. 
After separation, the 14,500 loyal Chinese were transferred to a camp in Cheju island, the largest 


island near the Korean coast. Here they built a camp, near the village of Mosulpo on the 


southeast side of the island. 

While the Communist group was waiting for. transfer to Cheju island where their camp was also 
to be built, they were very quiet. They participated in the capture of General Dodd, but their 
part in the riots was not preponderant. Within the inclosure they were busy organizing their 
forces and conducting Peoples’ Courts on certain unlucky individuals believed guilty of **counter- 
revolutionary” thoughts. 

Some errors may have been made in the process of separation. There is some cause to believe 
that this was due to certain circumstances relating to the interrogations. 

Briefly these may be listed: 

1. Fear and intimidation of Communist terror on the very young and timid. 

2. Homosexual friendships existing between some Communists and other young prisoners caus- 
ing the young men to change their faith. 

3. Possible misunderstanding due to dialects spoken between the prisoner and the interpreter 
resulting in erroneous classification. 

4. Emotional excitement causing the prisoner to become confused and give the wrong answer. 

Many among the Communist sympathisers changed their mind soon after separation and tried 
to escape. Those who failed to make good their escape and were retaken by Communist guards 
suffered horribly. Escaping prisoners who talked to me told me ghastly stories of punishment, 


beating and unbelievable cruelty. However, the following is an example of one of the worst, 
related by an eyewitness who is presently with the anti-Communist group. 


While attempting to escape at night over the wires of the compound fence, the prisoner was 
captured by Communist prisoner-sentries. The boy, only seventeen, admitted under questioning by 
the Communists that he was an anti-Communist and had given the wrong answer to the interroga- 
tor because of being excited. The Communists assembled a group to form a Peoples’ Court. His 
case was discussed in the usual routine manner and he was found guilty and sentenced to death. 
They assigned the execution to four young boys who had committed their first murders. for Com- 
munism before entering middle school. Though hardened criminals, they had not yet reached the 
age of twenty. It was also decreed that a group of other prisoners, listed as being of ‘*doubtful” 
loyalty, should watch the execution as an object lesson. 

The unfortunate youth was tied hand and foot, and a cloth gag was stuffed in his mouth. Thus 
he was unable to move or cry aloud. With pointed knives they first removed the victims’ finger 
and toe nails, than with rocks they crushed the exposed flesh and bone to pulp. After a short rest 
period, they sliced his genitals for a period of more than two hours. When he became unconscious 
they revived him with cold water. They then removed his fingers and toes, one joint at a time. 
When he fainted from loss of blood, they permitted him to rest a short time and again revived 
him with water. He was picked up and a sharpened iron red was forced up his anus for about 
eight to ten inches. After his death, they dismembered his body, cutting the flesh into small 
pieces, crushing the skull and other large bones into bits with a large rock. The portions of the 
body were gathered up and disposed of among the various latrine cans which were emptied daily 
by a sanitation squad into the ocean. 
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The Communist POW's 
Camp 


t is a beautiful summer morning on Cheju 
eet off the southwest coast of Korea. In 
the center of the island Halla Mountain rises 
to a majestic height. Located near Cheju City 
on the northwest part of the island is the 
United Nations Prisoner of War Camp 3-A. 
Within this camp are confined more than five 
thousand Communist prisoners of war. 

The joys and beauties of the morning are 
lost on the sullen inmates. Most of them: had 
spent the night in political indoctrination meet- 
ings, and now with little or no rest are prepar- 
ing themselves for breakfast. There is little or 
no sound other than the broken strains ‘of one 
of the Communist songs. : 

The prison diet, set up by the United Na- 
tions Commission, is adequate for persons doing 
moderate work, and especially designed for the 
prisoners concerned. The fellowing is the list 
of daily rations per man: Rice or flour 1.4 lbs; 
fish, .4 lb or meat .08 lb (approximately 8 cans 
of beef per 100 men); fresh vegetables .6 lb; 
dried beans or peas .2 lb; and all the following 


spices: pepper mash .02 lb, soy bean mash .04 


lb, red pepper powder .01 lb, salt .027 lb and 
soy bean sauce .02 gallon; and 10 cigarettes. 

A careful study of the ration will reveal the 
fact that it is considerably more than that 
enjoyed by the Chinese on the mainland today. 
The above diet was also supplemented by addi- 
tional fresh vegetables for which seeds were 
furnished (which thé Communists refused to 
grow), shell fish and crabs caught on the nearby 
seabeaches, and kelp and seaweed. 

It was one of the declared policies of the 
Communist leaders that food should not be too 
well prepared. Thus rice, steam bread, meat 
dumplings and similar food items were always 
soggy and undercooked. The soup was a watery 


substance without body or flavor, made from.° 


(continued in the same column 
on the next page) 
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The Anti-Communist POW’s 
Camp 


t is a beautiful, summer morning on Cheju 
q Island off the southwest coast of Korea. In 
the center of the island, Halla Mountain rises 
to a majestic height. Located near the village 
hf Mosulpo on the southeast shore of the island 
is the United Nations Prisoner of War Camp 
No. 3. Within this camp are confined more than 
14,500 anti-Communist, Chinese prisoners of 
war. They have just completed the morning 
reveille and have witnessed*the raising of the 
flags of the Republic of China, the United 
States and the United Nations. The drum and 
bugle corps has marched proudly away, and 
all are ready to begin another day. 

The diet list is ample. For each man per 
day, it provides the following: rice or flour 
1.4 lbs; fish .4 lb or meat .08 lb (approximately 
8 cans of beef per 100 men); fresh vegetables 
-6 lb; dried peas or beans .2 lb and all the : 
following spices, pepper mash .02 Ib, soy bean 
mash .04 lb, red pepper .01 Ib, salt .027 Ib 
and soy bean sauce .02 gallon. From this they 
can prepare three tasty meals each day. 
A ration of ten cigarettes is given every man. 
Of course, most of the young boys don't smoke 
so the heavier smokers may get extra cigarettes. 

The food is supplemented by vegetables 
grown in a special garden area for each com- 
pound.. There is always good-natured competi- 
tion between the compounds to see whose 
garden produces most of the best. Each com- 
pound contributes a share to the day’s meals. 
As the rations are distributed each day there 
is no need to hoard. Every meal serves well- 
cooked rice or noodles and a rich, well-flavoured 
soup. Sometimes, vegetables and a little meat 
are cooked separately to make a third dish. 
Everyday details of men scour the beaches for 
shell-fish, seaweed and kelp and other products 
of the sea. On special days they kill pigs, 

(continued in the same column 
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a portion of the meat and vegetables. The 
canned meats were divided and a portion buried 
within the compounds for use during emergency 
hunger strikes and some fresh vegetables were 
destroyed. The prisoners must not be fed too 
well was the order, else they might. become 
softened under such capitalistic treatment. 
After breakfast, the daily work details are 
formed. Prisoner details were used for essential 
work in the camp which was to begin daily 
at eight o'clock. Careful, subversively-planned 
delays manage to sabotage an orderly beginning 
of the work day. By nine o'clock the work 
details are usually finally on their way. The 
balance of the prisoners in the various com- 
pounds, except for mess and sanitation details, 


are left to their own devices. 

Political indoctrination continues throughout 
the day. Lookout sentries observe the arrival 
of United Nations personnel and warn the group 
leaders to break up discussion. Attendance at 
these meetings is enforced under threat of severe 


punishment. 

During the morning, United Nations medical 
personnel conduct a dispensary for the sick 
prisoners. At this time almost every available 
person appears for treatment, and if possible, 
he goes through the line twice. The purpose, 
under direction of their leaders, is to waste as 
much United Nations medical supplies as _ pos- 
sible. Most of the medicine issued is thrown 
into latrine buckets. However, it is the United 
Nations policy that all persons claiming to be 
sick must be treated. 

The offer of the Civilian Information and 
Education Department to teach basic education- 
al courses as well as conducting technical train- 
ing has been refused by rhe prisoners. Although 
they, permit some exercise and camp-furnished 
basket balls and other sports equipment, there 
is little real organization, Prisoners engaging 
in horseplay and who display too much iaughter 
and happiness are quickly silenced by a visit 
from a stern-faced representative of the com- 
pound political council. It is not good Com- 
munist policy to show that prisoners could ever 
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chickens, ducks or one of the cows raised by 
the prisoners. 

Many of the young boys and men are employ- 

ed in American mess-halls and kitchens as 
cooks, table waiters and other jobs. They of 
course eat their meals in the mess-halls and are 
supplied with candy, gum and cigarettes. Their 
rations go to improve the diet of the rest of 
the members of the same inclosure. Everyone 
is well-fed, round-cheeked and happy. They 
know that most South Korean civilians do not 
eat nearly so well. 
_ There are three large inclosures with ten 
compounds with an administrative area and an 
exercise area in each. The inclosures are located 
about a mile apart. A United Nations officer 
commands each inclosure with a number of 
soldiers to help him. Usually one soldier is - 
responsible for each compound. Most of them 
enjoy happy relations with the prisoners and 
make many friends. It is usually very sad for 
the soldier and his prisoner friends alike when 
he must return to his own country. 

Each inclosure is organized like an army regi- 
ment, with prisoner representatives performing 
the command functions. Regimental headquar- 
ters, battalion, company, platoon and squads 
are all set up. Two compounds make a battal- 
ion, with building in the compounds divided 
into companies, platoons and so on. Each 
unit has a unit commander who is re- 
sponsible to his superior for the entire welfare 
and operation of his command. Like the army, 
some of the unit commanders were excellent 
while others proved not so capable and must © 
be changed from time to‘ time. 

The regimental commander has a very re- 
sponsible position. He is not authorized to give 
actual punishment, but he gives extra hard 
labor assignments. The commanders are fair 
and use their position only for enforcing nec- 
essary discipline. As each inclosure has about 
5,000 men and boys, it is obviously no sinecure. 

It has seldom been necessary for ‘camp 
authorities to inflict severe punishment for of- 
fenses. Sometimes temptation becomes too great 
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be happy under capitalist control. 

Offenders against this strict policy of anti- 
happiness are called into the presence of their 
political superiors and given stiff lectures on 
proper party attitude. This also includes such 
prisoners who may have been observed work- 
ing too diligently on labor detail, talking in a 
friendly manner to guwuards or interpreters 
or other similar acts which might be taken as 
against party policy. 

Nearly every day one or more prisoner groups 
go on a strike against working conditions. They 
claim that they had being fed so poorly that 
they cannot work. The average work output 
for a prisoner digging in’ the ground is to 
move perhaps sixty pounds of dirt in six hours. 
Any attempt upon the part of work supervisors 
to increase the output is met by a sitdown 
strike. 

Prisoners on strike were informed that they 
were not being punished, not being denied food 
or water or denied any right, but that a certain 
minimum amount of work was expected before 
they would return to their compound. In other 
words, work and earn the right to return to 
where food and water was waiting. Until they 
submitted to this demand they were held at 
the work site. Sometimes they stubbornly held 
‘out for as long as two days, but -eventually 
common sense and hunger would force them 
to give in. Of course this met with a terrific 
loss of face, and they would complain loudly. 

Anyone familiar with Communist practices 
will know their skill at twisting laws and reg- 
ulations to meet their needs. The ‘righteous 
and legal rights of the Geneva Convention” 
and the “holy principles of international law” 
were daily prostituted by the Communist ag- 
itators. I will quote a few lines from various 
letters received from prisoner representatives 
in protest against normal rules of group life 
commonly observed in any institution such as 
NO noise or disturbance after certain hours, 
and no group singing of Communist songs. 

“We fight for our life and freedom and want 
to uphold the Geneva Convention.” 
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and some of the work detail pick up items in 
the warehouses and walk off with them, When 


caught they are brought before the United Na- 


tions inclosure commander, and usually ‘sent 
to the prisoner jail or ‘‘monkey. house” as it 
is jokingly called by the prisoners, for a week 
or ten days. 

When they return to their houses, they are 
usually given additional hard labor assignment 
by the prisoner commander as extra punish- 
ment. 

After breakfast, work details go out every 
day except Sundays. Some details go out dur- 
ing the night to unload ships bringing supplies. 
There is always excitement at detail time ger- 
ting the prisoners organized into their proper 
groups. But everyone is cooperative and in a 
very few minutes they are all checked out. 

They do not look like prisoners going out of 
the gate. Huge crowds laughing, joking and 
singing with the young. men wrestling and 
boxing as they crowd through the gate., And 
they do not_feel much like prisoners. . Several 
hundred or even one or two thousand go. out 
with the merest handful of guards who are 
present only because they are required by 
regulations. No prisoner ever escaped, nor do 
they want to. 

On Sunday, usually the ofily details are 
houseboys, mess details for American mess-halls 
and the minimum required special details. The 
houseboys and messboys do not mind because 
they usually see a movie, and there is always 
a soldier or officer around to help them learn 
English. Every one carries a notebook, pencil 
or fountain pen and some kind of English 
schoolbook to his job—and they have time each 
day to study. 

On weekdays and Sundays, the ones not on 
work detail have a large variety of things to 
do. An athletic field has been set up to run 
track races, play basketball and other games. 
The Information and Education Programs for 
wood work, metal craft and similar skills 
operate shops and standard schools. The 
schoolboys battalion attends school as their 





**You have infringed on the Geneva Conven- 
tion and the holy rights of man.” 

**You have given orders shamefully ignoring 
the holy public international law.” 

Any attempt to use the Geneva Convention 
in regard to conduct} of prisoners was labeled 
a capitalist excuse for persecution. To indicate 
further the true spirit of the Communist leaders, 
let me quote further a few lines from a secret 
communication intercepted between a superior 
political leader to his subordinate. 

**You understand that we are behind the 
barbed wire. It is our marked responsibility 
to continue the revolution and repulse the 
American imperialists, If we lose one secret, 
our plans would break down, difficulties would 
be brought the management and might endanger 
even 2.86 (code number for their chief, Wang 
Fang).” 

The above is a sample of the type of secret 
planning constantly going on. The strikes, 
revolts and murders were all parts of a 
careful scheme to embarrass the United Nations 
authorities. 

At last the situation became so bad that it 
was found necessary to further segregate the 
worst of the ringleaders. They were removed 
to a separate inclosure and kept from further 
contact with the bulk of the prisoners. 

Many schemes were afoot to kill me or other 
members of the camp authorities. Naturally, 
the ringleaders made sure that they could not 
be implicated in the plan, thereby avoiding 
any punishment for themselves. It is not the 
nature of Communist leaders to be brave; they 
prefer to live the way of sewer rats and run 
at the first sign of danger. 

One plan to kill me was exposed by an anti- 
Communist who escaped from their hands. I 
found that his report was true, summoned 
American troops, searched the more than five 
hundred members of the compound and found 
twenty-two knives. After a long and confi- 
dential “‘chat’’ with each of the twenty-two, I 
convinced them that such practices were not 
tolerated as I considered their plan to kill me 
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major assignment every day. The -theater 
group which produces regular presentations of 
Peiping opera and other plays usually’ gather 
each day ‘to practise their coming programs, 


Still others are busy washing clothes or making 
items to be used in their houses. 


In all the compounds, houses built of stone 
with metal roofs have been constructed as 
barracks. A long raised platform runs the 
full length of each side and about 100 men 
may sleep in each house. Each man is allotted 
a certain space and every four men pack their 
bedding and personal items into a single square 
bundle in a standard design. Extra clean 
clothing, cups, towels, toothbrushes and rice 
bowls are arranged in standard military patter 
for inspection. Every morning, the company, 
platoon and squad commanders inspect the 
areas for proper arrangement, cleanliness and 
good order. 

The houses themselves have been brightly 
decorated with famous patterns and designs, 
pictures and anti-Communist slogans. They 
are always clean, airy and cheerful. The 
entrance gates to the compounds are never 
locked and are elaborately decorated to form 
arches. 4 

There is a dispensary in operation with 
medical personnel selected from prisoner-doctors 
on duty all day for minor ailments, American 
medical personnel visits each house once daily 
for more serious cases. -For anything really 
serious, an ambulance arrives promptly to 
transport the patient to the hospital. In_ this 


camp, only the really sick would report for 


sick call. 
For every meal, each compound sends a detail 


of men with large cans to the central kitchen 
to pick up food. The food is prepared by the 
best representative cooks from each compound 
At the compound the food is ladled into two 
large aluminum bowls, much larger thas 
ordinary rice bowls, for each man. After he 
has finished eating, the bowls and chopsticks 
are washed in a can of boiling water provided 
for this purpose. This is mecessary to contrd 
dysentery which can always appear when larg 
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most unfriendly. I must have used “harsh” 
words because their dignity was so damaged 
that they had to spend some time in the 
hospital. 

My knowledge of the means of their murder 
of prisoners in Koje Island prevented the same 
tricks being played on Cheju Island. Latrine 
cans were closely checked when emptied, 
However, further victims - conveniently com- 
mitted ‘‘suicide” leaving violent anti-American 
messages. Despite the fact that I knew certain 
of the prisoners were under suspision of being 
anti-Communists and further, that they could 
not even sign their own name, I was powerless. 
How could it be possible to determine the 
actual guilty under the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention? Many of such alleged suicides, I 
was convinced, were murders, committed in 


such a manner that no legal sanction could be 


taken. 

As I have pointed out, the political leaders 
among the prisoners were not noted for their 
personal bravery. Their records at time of 
capture at the front showed their surrender in 
the most abject and cowardly fashion, They 
continued the same practice in the camp. 

On October 1 of 1952, they insisted on 
raising the Communist flag, despite repeated 
warnings that such an act would not be tolerated. 
When the troops appeared, the flags were 
lowered in nine compounds while one compound 
(the same one where the twenty-two knives 
had been found) stubbornly refused. I gave 
them two minutes tocomply with the order. They 
shouted defiance and showered me with heavy 
stones. I shot two of them and ordered the 
troops to enter the compound. Because of 
their resistance it was necessary to shoot more 
than the two of them before order could be 
restored. I found the prisoners’ representative 
and political commissars hiding in the last tent, 
safely behind a pile of stones. Not one had 
been injured. 

One other outstanding fact of the Communist 
camp was the high number of homosexual 
cases. Communist doctrine teaches that moral 
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numbers of. men live together. 

In the exercise area, along with the athletic 
field and the open air theatre, have been erected 
a Catholic Church, a Protestent Church and a 
Buddhist Temple. Ministers aod priests of each 
faith in the service of the United Nations visit 
the inclosure daily and regular services. are 
conducted in their respective halls of worship. 
All services are well attended; the men who 
had been denied this right on the mainland 
value all the more this opportunity to affirm 
their faiths, The Buddhist Temple is always 
crowded. The Buddhist priest is a Chinese 
from Shantung Province by the name of Lin. 
He always has funny stories to tell the young 
men. Whenever you hear loud guffaws, you 
may be sure that monk Lin is somewhere near, 
for he loves his work and the people he serves. 

The theatre provides a great deal of entertain- 
ment for the men. Almost every night a 
presentation of Peiping opera, modern comedy 
or an anti-Communist play is in progress, to 
the delight of a large and appreciative audience. 
I have attended dozens of these presentations 
and always found them enjoyable. Some of 
the costumes would put professional theatre 
producers to shame with the extreme beauty of 
their workmanship. 

The student battalions are extremely interest- 
ing. The young boys have been gathered into 
one compound. Many of the boys who are only 
fifteen or sixteen years. of age, have been in 
camp for two or more years. With so many 
very young men together, you may be sure that 
the area becomes very noisy at times. The 
unit officers are mostly young men who have 
been school teachers, youth organizers or Boy 
Scout instructors and are familiar with handling 
boys and their problems. The chaplains pay 
special attention to these boys and give fatherly 
advice and many lectures on character guidance. 

These boys .attend classes of all grades on the 
primary or middle school level. Teachers qual- 
ified to teach have been found among the pris- 
oners and they work with the Information and 
Education Program. Reading and writing of 
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values are decadent superstitions and that love 
affairs between boys and girls are just like a 
In the absence of girls, 
The confinement 


“drink of water.” 
boys still had to drink water. 
of large numbers of young boys with older 
men who teach such doctrines brought about 
an unusual high incidence of homosexuality. 
In each compound it was easy to tell the tent 
housing the political leaders, because this tent 
also contained the handsomest and sturdiest of 
the young boys. Many of them were openly 


brazen in their affairs with the young men 
they fancied. 


Besides a few bewildered and confused young 
boys and men, these formed a group undesirable 
in any society. We find students with misguided 
minds for whom there can be no salvation— 
denying all normal affection and loyalty to 
parents, friends or brother for the sake of their 
new masters. The rest would be old line 
professional breeders of hatred—Communists of 
long standing. 


Chinese, English, mathematics, history, geogra 
phy and other standard subjects are taught, 
Many of the boys have advanced rapidly and 
-are hungry for the opportunity to learn. They 
are all busy preparing themselves for the time 
when they would return to Taiwan, hoping to 
continue their education, 


None of the prisoners has wavered in their faith, 
Many of the, prisoners are mentally disturbed, 


either as a result of war or their fears and re. 


pressions under the Communists. Understanding 
on the part of United Nations medical person. 
nel and continued kindness on the part of their 
fellow prisoners have done a great deal to re 
store them to normal happy life. Many of the 
prisoners have spent many years under Com. 
munist control. The revelations of true demoe 
racy never failed to delight them. They state 
that they have more freedom in the prison camp 
than they ever knew at home under Commu 
nism. Their enthusiasm for the expected greater 
freedom of Taiwan is wonderful to behold. 


So, from morning until night, their days are 
filled with work and play. There are all the 
joys and sorrows of any community and the sor. 
rows are felt more keenly because these people 
live so closely together. Death visits them 


either through sickness or accident, as it will 
any community of more than 14,500 people. 


Then, a long funeral procession winds its way 
from the gates to the burial ground accompani- 
ed by military bands snd soleme-faced guards 
of honor, ceremoniously escorting their late 
comrade to his final home. 


I know this life, for I have lived with them 


for days at a time without returning to my 


own quarters. Walking at night, I would be 
drawn to some lonely corner by the muffled 
sobs of a lonely boy, no longer a soldier or 


playing grown man. And we talked together, 


sharing hopes and dreams for the future. Lat 
er, returning to the others, we would talk more 
bravely, hoping to impart our new-gained 
strength to them that they may better bear the 
long days of waiting—waiting for the new life 


in Free China, the new days of freedom im 


Taiwan. 


We must give them a hero’s welcome. They 
wear flaming badges of courage, tatooed -on 


their bodies for all the world to see and burned 


into their hearts by their willingness to die for 


the cause of human liberty. They are our broth- 
ers pledged to defend the freedom of mem | 
In the Shu Ching, it is written, “How can they 
They are your brothers, and no 


be strangers? 
others!” 
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Trade between Japan & the 
Chinese Reds 


here is every indication that the volume 
VT trade between the Chinese Reds and 
Japan will register a sharp inctease following 
the conclusion of an armistice in Korea. Many 
Japanese leaders in the commercial and industrial 
circles are of the opinion that in order to 
safeguard their economic interests, it would be 
necessary to increase their trade. with the 
Chinese Communists. The Chinese Reds, on 
the other hand, are anxious to capitalize on the 
psychological effect which the conclusion of 
the Korean armistice has on Japan not only to 
obtain urgently needed strategic materials, but 
also to intensify infiltration activities in Japan 
through commercial contacts, and thus to drive 
a wedge between Japan and the democratic 
countries. 
ait is to be noted that a sizable volume of 
trade between continental China and Japan 
has been going on ever since the Communist 
occupation of the Chinese mainland, although 
the pattern of trade has undergone certain 
changes. Following the announcement of the 
United Nations embargo on the shipment of 
strategic materials to Communist countries, 
strategic materials were smuggled from Japan 
into continental China or transhipped from 
Hongkong and other ports to the Chinese main- 
land. Because of the lack of a clear-cut policy 
on the part of the Japanese Government, 
Japanese businessmen have been trading with 
the Chinese Reds with little or no restriction. 
Furthermore, the Japanese authorities concerned 
have publicly advocated the relaxation of the 
embargo and the reduction of the number of 
items on the embargo list. 
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Since the coming into effect of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty signed at San Francisco, the volume 
of trade between the mainland of China and 
Japan has been on an upward trend. Accord- 
ing to the “Trade Agreement” signed in Pei- 
ping by the Chinese Reds and Japanese business- 
men last year, 30,000,000 pounds worth of 
goods are to be exchanged on a barter basis. 
During 1952, the value of goods exported by 
Japan to theChina mainland came to HK$315,- 
000,000 or HK$110,000,000 over that in 1951. 
In 1952, the value of goods exported by the 
Chinese Reds to Japan amounted to HK$274,000,- 
000, or HK$80,000,000 over that in 1951. The 
above figures apply only to goods transhipped 
through Hongkong. From these -figures, it is 
easy to visualize the total volume of trade 
between the mainland of China and Japan. 

In the early part of this year, the Chinese 
Reds, in order to increase their trade with 
Japan, announced the opening of Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin, etc. as ports of call for. 
Japanese ships. The Japanese authorities, on 
the other hand, are giving Japanese business- 
men every encouragement to trade with the 
Chinese Reds, such as allocating an amount of 
US$6,000,000 for facilitating and promoting 
the exchange of commodities between the Chinese 
mainland and Japan. 

To further improve trade relations. with Japan 
and in anticipation of the Korean armistice, 
the Chinese Communists organized a “Trade 
Mission” to be permanently stationed in Japan. 
This mission is headed by Chang Sheng-hua 
of the “Ministry for External Trade,”’ who is 
assisted by Yao Kwang-yuen. It is known that 
this mission has been extremely active follow- 
ing the signing of the Korean armistice, and 
that a number of contracts for the exchange 
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of goods have been concluded. 

The Japanese have, at the same time, set up an 
office in Hongkong to maintain contact with 
the Chinese Communist ‘*Foreign Trade Bureau.” 
This office goes by the name of “*Sino-Japanese 
Friendship Association.” The members of this 
office have been given permanent entry permits 
and are free to trayel to the Communist- 


occupied mainland at any time. 

There is no room for doubt that the conclu- 
sion. of the Korean War will see the systematic 
expansion of trade between the mainland of 


China and Japan. Recently, Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida publicly announced that Japan 
would review its trade policy vis-a-vis the 
Chinese Reds. Most Japanese are of the opinion 
that the conclusion of the Korean War would 
furnish an opportunity for Japan to do business 
with the Chinese Reds on an unprecedented 
scale. 

It is apparent that the Japanese Government 
and business circles have yet to realize that 
the aim of the Communists is world conquest 
and that there is more to the desire of the 
Chinese Reds to promote trade relations with 
Japan than meets the eye. 

—(Kung Sheung Daily News) 


Trade between Britain & the 
Chinese Reds 


Trade relations during the past three years 
between the Chinese Reds and Britain differ 
substantially from those between the Chinese 
Reds and Japan. First, the nearness of Hong- 
kong to the mainland makes it an ideal spot 
for smuggling and the transhipment of goods. 
Secondly, with a view to protecting its economic 
interests, the British Labor Government accord- 
ed recognition to the Peiping regime soon after 
it was set up. Following the Communist 
occupation of the mainland, most British com- 
mercial firms chose to stay behind in the hope 
that they could continue to do business with 
the Reds. It was not until last year when the 
**5-Anti Movement” was applied to the British 
firms that the British Government announced 
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the withdrawal of British commercial interest 
from the Chinese mainland. Thirdly, British’ 
trade with the Communists constitutes a direg 
political challenge to the United States. Undy 
the ‘“*Trade, not aid’’ slogan, the British ap 
using their trade relations with the Communisy 
to bargain for more aid and better trade oppo. 
tunities from the United States. , 

According to the statistics covering the year 
1949-1951 supplied by the Chinese Communists, 
the value of goods imported into mainlanj 
China from Britain in the year 1950 came to 
1JS$113,400,000 or 21.33% of the total valu 
of goods imported into mainland China. In 
the same year, the value of goods imported 
from the Chinese mainland into Britain came 
to US$184,000,000, or 32.41% of the total value 
of goods imported into Britain. 

According to the Japanese Communist-from 
«China Research Institute,” the volume of direct 
trade between-the Chinese Reds and Britain dur 
ing 1949-1951 came to roughly 10,000,000 pound 
each way, or 20,000,000 pounds including good 
re-shipped from Hongkong. At the Economic 
Conference held in Moscow last year, the 
British representatives signed an agreement 
with the Chinese Communists providing for 
20,000,000 pounds worth of trade. On June 
9 of the same year, another agreement wa 
concluded between the British and Chinese Com 
munist representatives in the Soviet Zone it 
Berlin providing among other things for th 
export of 1,700,000 lbs of woolen yarn, 960; 
000 Ibs of textiles, 300,000 Ibs of cotton yar 
and rayon, 700,000 lbs of pharmaceuticals, l, 
150,000 lbs of drugs and 1,100,000 Ibs of im 
dustrial products, amounting to a total of 6 
500,000 pounds, from Britain in exchange for 
soya beans, oil, soya bean cakes, bristles and 
egg products from the Chinese mainland. With 
the exception of drugs, the export of which & 
Communist countries is banned by the United 
Nations embargo, a large quantity of machine 
and other strategic materials are being shipped 
to the mainland of China. 

The volume of trade between the Chinew 
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Reds and Britain has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds since the beginning of this year. 
Imports from Britain came to 2,200,000 pounds 
jn January alone. The above figure does not 
include the value of goods. exported to the 
Chinese mainland from British colonies and 
members of the British Dominion. On July 
13, another trade agreement was concluded in 
Peiping between a British trade delegation and 
the Chinese Reds. According-to a Reuter news 
dispatch dated July 16, the British trade delega- 
tion concluded with the Chinese Reds a ‘‘tem- 
porary agreement” containing 84 articles for 
over 24,800,000 pounds worth of trade, includ- 
ing a variety of strategic materials from Britain. 
—(Reference material compiled 
' by the Fourth Bureau of the 
Kuomintang Central Com- 
mittee) 


Chinese Communist State Farms 


Although it is still premature to predict the 
outcome of the much-publicized Communist 
program for the permanent institution of the 
so-called state-operated farm system, repercus- 
sions of a serious nature are already being felt 
among the Chinese peasantry. 

In the winter of 1947, the Chinese Commu- 
nists experimented with collective farming for 
the first time in Northeast China. After the 
entire mainland had fallen into Communist 
hands, the Peiping authorities, after having 
completed their ‘‘land reform program,” proceed- 
ed to introduce state-operated collective farm- 
ing in every province. This we may describe 
as the first phase of the state farm program. 

The second phase of the program lasted up 
to the end of 1951. During. this period, the 
Communist ‘‘Ministry of Agriculture” and the 
various regional administrative organizations 
were authorized by the Peiping authorities to 


establish as many state farms as possible in 
their respective territories. _ 

From the beginning of 1952 to the present 
time, which may be termed the third phase of 
the program, the local authorities were in- 
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structed to proceed with the job of ‘‘populariz- 
ing” the state-operated collective. farmimg sys- 
tem. 

Today, complete statistics as to the exact 
number of state farms throughout the country 
are not available, but according to Communist 
reports, the following facts and figures have 
come to light: — 

In Northeast China, there are 513 state farms 
covering an area of 1,320,000 mow. Some 718 
state farms have been established in East China 
and 137 in Northwest China. For some reason, 
no statistics have yet been made known con- 
cerning similar farms.in North China and South 
Central China. 

According to other Communist reports, there 
are altogether 52 large-scale state-operated collec- 
tive farms of 10,000 mow each, 12 mechanized 
state farms of 50,000 mow each, and six me- 
chanized state farms of 100,000 mow each in 
Northeast, North, Northwest and South Central 
China, while Kansu Province boasts of one 
mechanized state farm of 400,000 mow. 

However, in setting up these farms, the Com- 
munists have utilized only a small percentage 
of the country’s uncultivated land, the majority 
of the state farms having been set up on land 
previously acquired during the period of the 
*“Jand reform.” 

The main sources of manpower employed on 
these state farms afe the hundreds of thousands 
of ‘‘political criminals” who have been com- 
pelled to work on the farms and peasants who 
live in the immediate vicinities of these state- 
operated collective farms. 

Despite the *‘success” claimed by the Chinese 
Communists, they have also admitted certain 
“setbacks.” These setback, according to the 
Reds themselves, are (1) faulty long-range 
planning, (2) lack of scientific knowledge to 
utilize to the fullest extent the available modern 
farming implements, (3) corruption and wastage 
of materials, and (4) the inability of the state 
farms to increase substantially the output of 
food. —(China's Voice) 





Reds Continue Youth Recruitment 

The Chinese Communists are continuing with 
their campaign to recruit thousands of Chinese 
born and. raised abroad in various Asiatic coun- 
tries. It is believed by some people that Pei- 
ping’s recruiting efforts may be connected with 
a scheme to use the millions of overseas Chin- 
ese in some future aggressive activities.in Asia. 

Of particular interest to the Western powers 
is the fact that this campaign comes at a time 
when most of the overseas Chinese are leaning 


away from Peiping and turning more and more 
toward the National Government in Taiwan. 


There is a feeling in many Asian countries 
that Peiping has two objectives: (1) to train 
these Chinese youths for possible espionage work 
in the countries of their birth, and (2) to get 
the young overseas Chinese and indoctrinate 
them in the ways of Communism while they 


are still susceptible to Communist indoctrination, 
The Reds are recruiting young Chinese of 


’ both sexes with promises of free education and 


good jobs upon graduation. More than 3,00) 
Chinese youths from various Asian countries 
are estimated to have journeyed to the mainland 
of China on one-way tickets in July and 
August. 

The recruiting has been taking place in Sip. 
gapore, the Federation of Malaya, Indonesia, 
Thailand, the Philippines, Hongkong, Burma, 
Indo-China and Japan. 

Red recruiting agents have been harping on 
two themes. First, they try to impress the 
youths with their ‘‘patriotic’ duty to their 
‘chomeland”; and secondly, they tell them they 
are being discriminated against where they are, 
and that they will get a ‘‘square deal” only 
when they return ‘‘thome.” —(UP) 


People will stop quarrelling if all weights and measures are 


smashed. #§=}+-47# » ty RA. F 0 


From The Book of Laotzu. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 


Only the kind-hearted can know whom to love and whom to 
hate. @4-APHRAtA » LBA 0 
' From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Anti-Communist Chinese POWs 


he transfer of the anti-Communist Chinese 
qT prisoners of war to the Korean demilitariz- 
ed zone, in accordance with thet erms of ref- 
erence for the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, has again caused the Chinese press 
to express fear over the safety of these POWs 
and to urge that every precautionary measure 
be taken by the United Nations Command to 
prevent them from falling once more into Red 
hands. 

The Chung Hua ]th Pao declared on Septem- 
ber 13 that although it is clearly stipulated in 
Paragraph 3 of the terms of reference that no 
force or threat of force shall be used against 
these war prisoners to prevent or effect their 
repatriation and ‘‘no violence to their persons 
or affront to their dignity or self-respect shall 
be permitted in any manner for any purpose 
whatsoever,” there is still the possibility of the 
Reds, with the connivance of the Indians, carry- 
ing out their intrigue of coercion or forceful 
fepatriation in the prisoner camps. Making a 
careful study of the Korean Armistice Agree- 
ment, the paper pointed out that Paragraph 10 
of the Annex, which states that ‘nothing in 
this agreement shall be construed as derogat- 
ing from the authority of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission to exercise its legit- 
imate functions and ‘responsibilities for the 
control of the prisoners of war under its tem- 
porary jurisdiction,’ has provided the so-called 
neutral commission a loophole to take whatever 
Measures it sees fit in the interests of the Com- 
munists. ‘‘America and the United Nations 
must not overlook the contradiction between 
Paragraphs 3 and 10 and the possible dangers 
involved,’ said the daily. ‘‘The Neutral Na- 
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tions Repatriation Commission must not be 
allowed to abuse its authority and the United 
Nations Command, during the ninety-day period 
after the commission takes over the custody of 
the prisoners, must be on the alert against 
such abuse.” ; 

The Chung Hua Jik Pao further urged rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations Command 
to record every answer given by the anti-Com- 
munist Chinese war prisoners to the Communist 
explaining representatives during the ‘‘brain- 
washing” period. Said the paper: “If any pris- 
oner of war whose previous record proves that 
he is strongly opposed to repatriation applies 
for repatriation to the Red-controlled Chinese 
mainland, then the. United Nations Command 
should immediately ask for an inquiry into the 
reasons behind his change of mind. If it is 
found out that the application made to and 
validated by the commission is utterly against 
the wish of the prisoner, then the United Na- 
tions should lodge a strong protest with the 
commission and take steps to invalidate that 
application. Moreover, freedom of the press and 
other news media in observing the entire Com- 
munist brainwashing operation must be strictly 
insured.” 

The Central Daily News, in an editorial on 
September 11, justified the action of the anti- 
Red Chinese POWs in writing General Mark 
Clark on August 27 to demand guarantee from 
the United Nations Command of their safety 
in the demilitarized zone. ‘‘The transfer of the 
14,260 anti-Communist Chinese war prisoners 
was carried out peacefully and smoothly simply 
because they were willing to follow President 
Chiang’s orders to cooperate with the UNC 
under the principle of voluntary repatriation,” 
the paper explicitly stated. ‘‘And President 
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Chiang so ordered them in the belief that the 
principle of voluntary repatriation will be up- 
held by the United Nations as evidenced by 
the repeated statements of military and political 
leaders of the free world. However, because of 
the geographical propinquity of the Korean 
demilitarized zone and the Red area and because 
of the doubtful stand of the so-called Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission, the demand 
of these war prisoners should receive — careful 
consideration on the part of the United Na- 
tions Command. Not only the Korean War 
would have been’ fought in vain, but the free 
world would have to pay for its loss with 
millions of lives if the principle of voluntary 
repatriation is killed by Communist intrigues,” 


Dulles’ Speech 


Secretary Dulles’ speech to the Convention 
of the American Legion was seen by leading 
newspapers here as an outline of principles and 
practices that will guide the Eisenhower admin- 


for peace. 

In comparison with the faltering and usually 
ambigious U.S. Far Eastern policy of the 
Truman administration, the clear-cut policy as 
enunciated by Secretary Dulles in his speech 
to the Convention of the American Legion is 
very encouraging, editorialized the Hsin Sheng 
Pao on September 3. However, the stand taken 
by the present administration, though praisewor- 
thy, is still not positive enough. Dulles only 
attempted to tell the Communist bloc what is 
expected of it but failed to expound what the 
democracies should do to deliver the enslaved 
peoples from the yoke of Communist tyranny. 
To expect the Communist countries to stop 
aggression, the paper continued, is not unlike 
expecting the cannibals to change their instinct 
of eating the flesh of their own kind, Time 
has proved the wisdom of the “liberation” 
policy advocated by President Eisenhower. The 
warning served by Dulles on the Communists 
with respect to Korea and Indo-China, though 
timely, is at best negative in nature. The root 
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istration in leading the free world in the battle 


. further illustrates this new, positive and i 








of all troubles in Asia, the paper added, jg 
directly attributable to the conquest of the Chin. 
ese mainland by the Communists. So long as 
the Chinese mainland remains unliberated, there 











































would be no peace in the Far East. Therefore, : 
only by helping the Chinese Government recover — 

the mainland can we hope to achieve lasting | 
peace in the Far East. 

Taking the view that the classic Communist ‘, 
strategy for conquest depends more on infiltra- jc 
tion and overthrow of the legitimate govern. - 
ment by subversion and sabotage from within al 
than on resort to armed aggression from with. - 
out, the Combined Daily declared on the same ‘ 
day that with the military failure mm Korea, it de 
is more likely than not that the Communists 
would not make a similar attempt again. For D, 
this reason, the daily opined, Dulles’ statement ne 
would at best only serve as further guarantee a 
against visible Communist aggression in future, Fr 
The question facing the free world, however, is 
is how to protect itself against invisible ag ‘te 
gression. The “liberation” policy as advocated is 
by the present U.S. administration has falles she 
far short of the goal. What it has so far ‘. 
achieved is only to contain visible aggression, Ser 

In an editorial entitled ‘‘The New American “y 
Far Eastern Policy,” the Chung Hua Jih Po is. 
asserted that all moves on the part of the . 
United States Government indicated that a act 
new, independent and vigorous Far Eastem .. 
policy is in the making. The Korean armistice, ‘iiat 
unsatisfactory as it may seem, cannot be com i 
strued to mean withdrawal of the United States en. 
from the Far East. On the contrary, it may bop 
rightfully be regarded as a prelude to a ‘mote op 
vigorous and independent U.S. foreign polity Eur 
in the Far East and the end of the vacillating ies) 
policy of the previous administration. A seri¢ Asia 
of security agreements the American Govert “Kn 
ment had entered-into with Japan, Australia . 
New Zealand, the Philippines and South Kor Sta 





bespeaks this fact. And Secretary Dulles’ speee 
at the Convention of the American Legiot 
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at building up the military strength of the 
anti-Communist countries in the Far East as 
its foundation and overthrowing the Commu- 
_pist regime on the Chinese mainland as its final 
objective, said the papar. 


Senator Knowland's Visit 


On his third visit to Free China, a warm 
and hearty welcome from the press was ex- 
tended to Senator Knowland who was extolled 
not only as a great friend of Free China but 
also as.one of the very few American patriots 
‘and statesmen who have a clear understanding 
and firm grasp of the vital issues facing the 
democracies. 

In its editorial on September 5, the Central 
Daily News, while welcoming the third . visit 
of the young Republican leader. to Taiwan, 
asserted that Knowland is not only a friend of 
Free China but also an outstanding American 
statesman. He is one of-the very few American 
statesmen who have long known the true nature 
of Communism and the im portange of Asia to 
the security of the world as a whole. Early in 
the days of Roosevelt's administration, the 
Senator from California was a strong supporter 
of Secretary Byrnes and was in favor of taking 
a strong stand against Soviet Russia. It was 
also he who endorsed military and economic 
assistance to both Greece and Turkey during 
the Truman administration. His anti-Commu- 
nist stand became better known with the outbreak 
of the Korean War. It is Knowland, too, the 
paper continued, who has long recognized the 
importance of Asia and advocated that equal 
emphasis should be laid both on Asia and 
Europe, because he believes that Communist 
aggression is global in nature and that with 
Asia in peril, Europe would not be safe. 
“Knowland is an American and always has the 
interests of his own country at heart. His 
staunch anti-Communist stand and his desire 
to keep Asia free are all prompted by his deep 
concern over the welfare of his own country,” 
said the paper. 

In another editorial on September 10, the 
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same paper while commenting upon Senator 
Knowland's speech to the faculty and students 
of the University of Taiwan, fully endorsed his 
assertion that appeasement is merely a road to 
surrender on an installment plan, and that to 
let Red China be a member of the United Na- 
tions is no other than to ask a murderer to 
your banquet. On the surface, the paper con- 
tinued, appeasement and freedom are not con- 
tradictory to each other. In practice, appease- 
ment is tantamount t8a surrender to an evil force 
which will exploit the weakness of the appeaser 
until he places himself entirely at its mercy. 
Now, Communism is an evil force, the enemy 
of freedom. It is ironical that many people 
who hold dear their own freedom are usually 
divergent in their opinions when it comes to 
the question of anti-Communism, The reason 
for this is that those who try to appease the 
Communists are under the illusion that they 
would be left free .so long as they do not 
oppose the Communists. History, the paper 
added, is replete with instances testifying to 
the fact that appeasement of the Communists 
would only result in self-destruction. The sorry 
state of world affairs at present is largely a 
result of the policy of appeasement pursued by 
the democracies in dealing with the Commu- 
nists. 

While extending a hearty welcome to Senator 
Knowland on his third visit to this anti-Com- 
munist bastion of Free China, the Hsin Sheng 
Pao declared editorially that our respect for 
him is not simply out of sentimentality. We 
respect him more for his political farsightedness 
and vision. He knows that the Chinese Com-' 
munists and Soviet Russia are the common 
enemies of both the United States and China, 
whose close ties of friendship are unbreakable. 
He knows further that with Free China gone, 
the whole of Asia would bein peril and the 
free world would be seriously threatened. The 
sympathetic understanding which the Republican 
Senate floor leader has of our problems, the 
paper continued, will be ever remembered, And 
we have proved that we are worthy of his trust, 
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for since his first visit here about four years 
ago, great progress has been made in various 
fields of endeavor. The crucial question con- 
fronting both Free China and the free world 
at present, the paper added, is how to help 
Free China recover the mainland before it 1s 
too late. Though the responsibility of coun- 
terattacking the Chinese mainland should fall 
on China alone, the free world would do well 
to know that this problem, as a matter of fact, 
is a very important phase of the struggle of 
the free world against the onslaught of Com- 
munism. 

In wishing Senator Knowiand a bon voyage 
after his one-week visit here, the Chung Hua 
Jih Pao editorially reviewed briefly his various 
Statements made in the past few days and 
applauded particularly his speech delivered be- 
fore the faculty and students of the University 
of Taiwan in which he reiterated his objection 
to the admission of the Peiping regime to the 
United Nations. Taking into consideration his 
position in the United States and especially 
the fact that such a statement was made on 
the eve of the eighth session of the United 
Nations General Assembly and the Korean Politi- 
cal Conference, the paper believed it will have 
the effect of deterring the sinister design of 
some UN members to bring about a Far Eastern 
Munich. 

Commenting on the conclusion of a Pacific 
Pact between China, Korea, Japan, the Philip- 
pines and other countries in Asia as proposed 
by Senator Knowland in his press conference, 
the same paper editorially endorsed his view 
but discreetly cautioned against haste in its 
realization. The paper recalled that as early as 
1949, when the Generalissimo visited President 
Quirino of the Philippines, they had talked 
about the signing of such a pact among the 
countries in the Pacific. However, a change 
has come in our way of thinking in the . past 
few years. While we would be glad to see the 
realization of such a pact, we belieye that it 
should be joined only by those countries which 
have outlawed the Communist party. The 
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looseness and discord among the North Atlan. 
tic Treaty Organization powers is an object 
lesson to us. No purpose will be served unless 
the countries which are going to join the pro 
posed Pacific Pact are united in their common 
anti-Communist objective. Therefore, we are 
of opinion that besides the outlawing of the 
Communist Party by the participating coun- 
tries in the proposed Pacific Pact, they should 
also positively help Free China launch a coun. 
ter-offensive against the Chinese mainland for 
overthrowing the Peiping regime and negatively 
refuse the admission of that regime to the 
United Nations. By making this suggestion, we 
are not in the least animated by selfish motives, 
We are convinced that, so long as the Red 
regime in Peiping is not crushed, there can be 
no peace in Asia. 


West German Election 


The smashing victory won by Adenauer’s 
Christian-Democratic Union in the West German 
election on September 6 has evoked hearty 
applause from the local press which regards 
it as a great triumph of the democratic West 
in its crucial global strugggle with Communist 
East. 

Commenting on the forthcoming Western 
German election, the Hsin Sheng Pao in an 
editorial on September 4 declared that upon the 
outcume of this election hinged the success or 
failure of Soviet aggressive tactics in Western 
Europe. On the basis of his conviction that 
there is no possibility for West Germany to 
maintain her neutrality in the crucial struggle 
between the democratic West and Communist 
East, Chancellor Adenauer has long recognized 
that only through close cooperation with West- 
ern Europe is there any hope for West Ger- 
many to realize her dream of the unification 
of the whole country. Soviet Rsssia, the paper 
continued, has long been casting her covetous 
eye on West Germany which has been growing . 
strong and stable under Adenauer's able admin- 
istration. In face of a firm U.S. policy, Soviet 
Russia has been trying to bewilder the western 
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countries with such slogans as ‘“‘unification of 
Germany” and ‘*German neutrality.” The paper. 
cautioned both the western democracies and 
West Germany to maintain a high degree of 
‘alertness so as not to fall prey to Soviet 


treachery, 

In another editorial on September 10, the 
same paper editorialized that the resounding 
victory won by the Christian-Democratic Union 
was Chancellor Adenauer’s personal triumph, 
because of which the confidence of the free 
world is immeasurably heightened. From this 
election, the paper added, we can draw an 
object lesson, i. ¢., in the crucial global strug- 
gle between the two conflicting camps, only in 
casting in one’s lot unequivocably with the 
free world lies the way of salvation. We be- 
lieve some of the Western countries and also 
Japan will do well to take this lesson to heart. 
The paper also warned England against her 
traditional policy of play ing off Germany against 
France, not only because a strong West Germany 
would lead to a united Germany, which is the pre- 
requisite to the frustration of Soviet aggression 
in Europe, but also because a democratic Ger- 
many which Adenauer has been taking pains to 
build up will serve the best interests of the 


democratic world, 

Declaring that the West German election, 
though an internal affair to all appearance 
was to all intents and purposes a cold war 
of ballots between two opposite camps, the 
Central Daily News said editorially that in 
this perspective the smashing victory of 
Adenauer’s Christian-Democratic Union was 
more than Adenauer’s personal triumph. It 
can be rightly regarded as a decisive victory 
of the democratic camp. The paper then went 
on to say that the democratic West and Com- 
munist East have been vying with cach other 
to win over West Germany to its own side. 
But Adenauer chose the side of the democracies. 
Since 1949, he has been steadfastly and patiently 
leading the people of West Germany to build 
up a new nation which has since become one 
of the most powerful countries in the West, 
Adenauer’s triumph will further strengthen the 
cooperation between West Germany and the 
demoeracies. However, the paper «warned, the 
West should still maintain its high degree of 
alertness, because Soviet Russia would not 
lightly give up her desire to win over West 
Germany in spite of her present failures. 


A gentleman does not aim at satiety in eating, nor comfort in 
housing. He is a diligent student who is quick in action, cautious 
in speech, and asks for guidance from the virtuous. €7-RMRE 
EARS) HEBHRED RAMBLE THHBLE o 

From The Confucian Analects, 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


1. Another Step on Korea 


ommenting on the United States determina- 
q- tion to limit the membership and the 
agenda of the projected ‘conference on Korea, 
the New York Times in its editorial on August 
30 observed: ‘*This should not be interpreted 
to mean, however, that the United States is 
blind to the galaxy of Far Eastern problems or 
that this country has assumed that once the 
Korean case is settled the world can relax in 
peace, comfort and business as usual ........The 
United States has merely insisted that a Korean 
settlement, or the attempt at one, must come 
first. This is for the reason, if for no ‘bther, 
that we must require some earnest of Com- 
munist good intent and some demonstration of 
good faith before we open up the still wider 
field. It would be folly to approach the complex 
of Asia problems in the spirit making prelim- 
inary concessions to the Communists even to 
have them discussed. If and when we have a 
Far Eastern conference, we want a conference, 
not a Munich.” 

Conceding that one should approach the 
present international problems in a spirit of 
conciliation and compromise, the paper asserted: 
“But the compromises: cannot be made in 
advance and there are some matters of principle 
on which even the talk of conciliation is im- 
moral. It is folly to expect that the words 
‘round-table conference’ contain some magic 
formula or some universal panacea. We are 
faced with one of the most difficult periods in 
_ our national history. We shall need the firmness 
of our friendships with those who, like us, are 
committed to the cause of human liberty and 
dignity. We shall be obliged to expose and 
reject the blandishments of false hopes and 
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wishfully blind benevolence,” 

The New York Herald Tribune in its editor. 
ial on August 27 held that ‘in the current 
debate over the make-up of the Korean political 
conference there is an unfortunate suggestion 
of shadow-boxing.”’ With reference to the 
argument that the ‘two-sided’ conference, strictly 
confined to Korean issues, risks ending if 
futility and failure, the paper raised the ques. 
tion; ‘But what better can be accomplished 
by the alternative course—a ‘general’ confer. 
ence broadened to include India in the member. 
ship and in the agenda such extra - Korean 
matters as Farmosa and a U.N. seat for Red 
China?” ‘“‘Our British friends,” the paper con- 
tinued, ‘“thave never given any very clear in- 
dication of what they hope may be achieved 
in this way. Their broad idea seems to be 
that if the West restores full trade with (Com. — 
munist) China, receives Mao in the U. N,, 
perhaps agrees to eliminate Chiang and cede 
Formosa and finally to supplant Syngman Rhee, 
then Peking and Moscow will honestly agree 
to a general Asian settlement and accept some 
kind of compromise all-Korean government in 
which the Communists will no longer have 
their hands on the levers of power. 

“If India were included, her influence could 
only be directed toward getting a settlement of 
this kind. But there is nothing in the whole 
history. of the cold war to offer the slightest 
hint that such a settlment is possible. It has 
been tried again and again—at Yalta; in Poland, 
in Czechoslovakia and the Balkans, in .China 
during the Marshall mission, in Germany, even 
at Panmunjom itself. And the result has been 
uniformly the same. The Communists, what- 
ever settlements they have agreed to, have 
never sincerely accepted any compromise which 
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did not install their agents in a position which 
would in short order give them the control.” 

After quoting the remarks of Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, the British delegate at the U.N., that 
the disagreement on the composition of the 
Korean peace conference would not cause a 
major split between London and its western 
allies, the Scripps-Howard newspapers editorial- 
ized on August 27: ‘That is one man’s opinion, 
and let Sir Gladwyn find ‘such comfort as he 
can in his wishful thinking.” ‘South Korea 
and the United States have the most at stake 
in this situation,” the paper stated, ‘because 
they are involed in a war. We want that war 
settled so we can get off the hook. Britain 
wants to convert the projected. peace conference 
into a full-blown political convention to serve 
‘her own political and business interests—at our 
expense. That is the only reason Britain can 
have for insisting that India should have a 
major role in the settlement of a war in which 
India supplied no troops. Moreover, Britain's 
own minor role in that war doesn’t warrant 
such interference. If the British want to use 
India as an intérmediary for a meeting with 
Red China to discuss Hong Kong and China 
trade, let them call their own meeting, without 
rocking our boat. The United States would 
have. no objections to that. But the business 
at hand is settling a war, and first things 
should come first.’” 

“The ‘shape of the table’ will be oblong, 
not round,”’ lamented the London Daily Tele- 
graph in its editorial on August 28, ‘‘and two 
opposing sides will glare at each other across 
it, This is unfortunate, and was rightly against 
the wish of the British delegation, but it can 
no longer be helped. The protracted negotiations 
at Panmunjom do not encourage the hope 
that a conference of this pattern will make 
tapid progress. Both sides will be on their 
mettle to disagree.” 

“The British want everything nice and 
friendly,” commented editorially the Hearst 
Newspapers on August 18, “like two teams 
and a few of the spectators having a spot of 
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tea together after a rather brisk cricket match. 
That is what they call ‘realism.’’’ After paying 
a tribute to Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
success ‘fin maneuvering Soviet Russia into a 
position where, if it takes part in the confer- 
ence, it will do so on the side of the aggres- 
sors,” the paper opined: ‘*‘This is true realism. 
It is a realism that recognizes that Russia 
provoked and supported the Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea while remaining a two-faced 


memeber of the UN ‘unity’ that was combatting © 


it. This is the kind of realism the American 
people want......It is the kind of realism that 
will not tolerate a pleasant round-table chat.” 

‘Finally, if the UN delegates want to know 
the temper of the American people,” the paper 
concluded, ‘‘let them reflect on the applause 
that greeted the statement of Senate Majority 
Leader Knowland in California last week, when 
he said: ‘I want to serve notice here and now 
that if other mations vote Red China into the 
UN I will move for immediate adoption of a 
resolution which in effect says that on the day 
Red China gets into the UN, the United States 
of America gets out.” 

In their editorials on August 28, while the 
Washingtan Post maintained that **The exclu- 
sion of India from the political conference on 
Korea was a pyrrhic victory for the United 
States in the original sense,” and while the 
Christian Science Monitor held that ‘The 
greatest hazard is Syngman Rhee’s threat to 
boycott the conference if India participates.” 
the Washington Evening Star raised the ques- 
tion: ‘Should we have supported a bid to India, 
the largest democratic nation in the Far East, 
and risked a refusal by South Korea to partic- 
ipate in the conference? Or should we have 
voted, as we did, against India in the hope of 
keeping South Korea in line? The choice, 
whether right. or wrong, has been made....... 
There is very little, however, either in this 
preliminary skirmish, or in the long-range 
picture, to justify any optimistic expectation 
that a real peace is just around the corner.” 

The Baltimore Sun expressed its relief over 
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the fact that **Mr, Lodge dissociated this country 
from charges made by Mr. Y. T. Pynn, South 
Korean Foreign Minister, that India has dis- 
played ‘treachery,’ and has ‘trafficked’ and ‘in- 
Communists against the 
interests of freedom.” ‘*The primary purpose 
of the United Nations is to preserve the peace,” 
commented editorially the Houston Chronicle 
on August 22. **To do_ that, it must prevent 
aggression, or if aggression is committed, resist 
and punish it.”’ Recalling that North Korea 
attacked the South Korea, that Communist 
China attacked the United Nations when the 
latter teok action in checking aggression, and 
that ‘*Now, at length, a truce has been declared 
and a peace conference is to be held,” the paper 
asserted: ‘*That conference should be between 
the nations that fought the war. Any U.N. 
member that did not honor its obligation to 
contribute armed forces forfeited any right to 
With reference 


trigued’ with the 


be represented at the table.” 
to the urge from various quarters within the 
U. N. that ‘neutrals’ should be admitted to the 
conference, the paper asked: How can there 
be a ‘neutral’ in the U. N. when the U. N. 
was attacked by the Red Chinese?” ‘Unless 
the United Nations begins at once to show 
some comprehension of the meaning of simple 
words and mects issues honestly,’’ warned the 
paper, ‘‘it will destroy itself.” 

The London Times in its leader on August 
21, conceding that *‘An honest difference of 


opinion about the manner in which peacemak- 
.ing can best be approached divides the Powers,” 
‘They cannot be blamed for differing, 
but if they had managed to settle their differ- 
ence in private, much bitter and some unneces- 


stated: 


sary dogmatism might have been avoided.” 
‘Once more public diplomacy has succeeded 
only in making confusion worse confounded,” 
echoed the London Observer on August 30, 
‘and one must hope that real diplomacy, 
conducted privately and between the parties 
really concerned, will now get to work to undo 
some of the harm which the last fortnight has 
caused on all sides.” 
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The London Daily Express in its editorial 
on August 26 endorsed the UN decision of ex 
clusion of India from the Korean politica] 
conference: ‘What matters most? Association 
with India, or the American alliance? It is fag 
more important that Britain and the United 
States should work together than that they 
should fall out over India. Under the Govern. 
ment of Nehru India is no friend of Britain, 
She has repeatedly put obstacles in the way of 
relationship between Britain and America. And 
in the case of the Korean war India is not 
really an impartial country. All through, she 
has shown favour to North Korea and Red 
China. America’s objections to her are, there. 
fore, soundly based.” 


2. Mr. Dulles’ Warning to the Communi 


Commenting on Secretary Dulles’ “significant 
and hard-hitting” speech before the American 
Legion convention in St. Louis, Missouri, of 
September 2, the New York Times in its 
editorial on the next day declared ‘“‘that Secre 
tary Dulles again took account of the fact that 
destiny has placed upon the United States the 
responsibility of leading the free world in the 
battle for peace and outlined the principles and 
practices that will guide the Eisenhower admin 
istration in carrying out that historic mandate.” 
Pointing out that these principles and practices 
are based on two fundamental rules of policy 
and conduct ‘our supreme aim of perserving 
peace” and “to let the aggressor know if 
advance that if he transgresses in a way which 
will cause us to fight we shall fight,” the paper 
opined: ‘Having stated the principles, Ms 
Dulles immediately provides a practical applica 
tion of them to the immediate issue at hand 
He warns the Communists that any breach d 
the Korean armistice or any further unprovoked 
aggression would have such grave consequence 
that in all probability it would be impossible 
to confine future hostilities within Korea alone 
He likewise warns them that the same thing 
would probably happen if the Chinese Com 
munists should send their own armies int 
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Indo-China. Finally he warns them that the 
United States has no intention of tolerating in 
the Korean conference the same kind of Com- 
which dragged out the 


munist maneuvres 
armistice negotiations for two years... .. 

After quoting Mr. Dulles’ remark that almost 
all wars having originated in the belief of some 
aggresive power that it could take one more 
step without risking a general conflict, the 
New York Herald Tribune editorialized on 
September 4: ‘Certainly the most recent 
example, that of Korea, bears out Mr. Dulles’ 
analysis. If the United States and other 
members of the United Nations had made 
entirely clear their will to resist in the cage of 
invasion of South Kérea, the fatal advance 
across the 38th parallel would in all probability 
not have occurred... ..”’ 

“In some quarters it is being said that these 
determined pronouncements should not have 
been made,” the paper continued, ‘‘as a peace 
conference approaches. It seems to us that no 
time could be more appropriate.” 

“What Mr. Dulles has said here represents 
not so much a new policy of intended action,” 
observed editorially the Washington Evening 
Star the previous day, ‘‘as it represents a new 
policy of placing our cards openly on the table. 
There about the 
Secretary's composite warning that indicated 
that the Eisenhower administration had made 


its studied evaluation of the threats to peace 


was a tone of decision 


in Asia and taken its position on how to cope 
with them if nececessary. The Communists 
gambled that we would not intervene when 
North Korea attacked South Korea, and they 
lost that bet. But they gambled again when 
Red China entered the war that we would not 
tetaliate against China itselt, and they won 
that bet. Their strategy of gambling, and of 
probing for soft spots, has led to a justified 
feat that the next theater of open aggression 
might be Indo-China. They have been given 
plain notice now that there are no more soft 
spots along the Asiatic-West Pacific fyont and 
NO assured sanctuaries behind it.” 
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“As a step toward making Russia and her 
Communist stooges understand what they. face 
if they start further aggression in Korea,” 
editorialized the Philadelphia Inquirer on. Sep- 
tember 4, “‘Dulles’ statement ought to serve a 
highly useful purpose, But Dulles’ second 
warning — that. ‘grave consequences’ would 
follow any effort by Red China to send her 
own armies into Indo-China—shows how serious 
these commitments can be......”. “Coming from 
the U. S. Secretary of State,” observed the 
New York Wall Street Journal in its editorial 
of the same day, ‘‘this will cause some disquiet 
among our European allies. Even though the 
governments concerned went- along -with the 
sixteen-nation declaration, by no means all the 
people in those countries were pleased. But 
perhaps the most significant thing, for enemies 
and allies alike, about the Dulles’ warning is 
what it portends for future U. S. policy ..... 
The U. S. is beginning to put the Communists 
on the diplomatic defensive, after eight years 
of their having things all their own way in 
Europe and Asia.” 

“Is the United States prepared to enforce the 
Eisenhower - Dulles policy?” the 
Wilwaukee Journal raised this question in its 
“If so, the policy 
If not, it | 
may turn out disastrously, with the United 
States committed to tasks it cannot perform.” 
After mentioning the recent Eisenhower cuts 


ultimatum 


editorial of September 3. 
may turn out wise and successful, 


in the defense appropriations, the slowdown 
in NATO, and the cutbacks in the air force, 
the paper “President Theodore 
Roosevelt established a foreign policy of ‘speak 
In the much 


observed: 


softly and carry a big stick.’ 
more dangerous world of today, if the United 
States is. going to speak boldly, rather than 
softly, we had better carry the biggest stick 
we can find.” 

‘It is actions that count,’’ maintained the 
Christian Science Monitor in its editorial on 
September 3. ‘*Resistance to aggression in Korea 
was a basic declaration of intentions. And today 
more than by any words of warning the Reds 
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will be deterred by actions which express the 
free peoples’ resolve to keep strong, alert and 
united.” 

The London Times in its leader on Septem- 
ber 5, while conceding that Mr. Dulles’ pro- 
nouncement was in keeping with his conviction 
that “our foreign policies should be so open 
that you can know what they are, and suffic- 
iently simple so that you can understand them 
and judge them,” stated: ‘*But inevitably Mr. 
Dulles addresses a wider and more critical 
audience outside the United States. Remarks 
which may sound open and simple in St. Louis 
or Washington can, unwittingly, sow doubt 
and dismay when analysed in London, Bonn, 


or Rome.” 


In explaining ‘*why, then, are his remaia 
so often capable of a variety of interpreta 
tions?’’, the paper said: ‘*Perhaps because Mf, 
Dulles ‘has given the impression that foreigg 
affairs could be reduced to simple and logical 
terms his generalisations have been scrutinised 
for meanings which they were never intended 
to bear. For example, his warning, last January, 
that a failure to achieve ‘effective unity’ ig 
Europe would make necessary ‘a little re-think. 
ing’ of American policy towards western Europe 
sounded very like a threat. In the same way 
his insistence, on his return from a tour of 
the Middle East, that the United States should 
not appear to support ‘colonialism’ caused ex. 
aggerated hopes and fears in different quarters,” 


Ghost Or No Ghost 


Yuan Hsuan-tse (%'#4) was: debating on the question of the. 


existence or nonexistence of ghosts. 
would be transformed into ghosts after their death. 
He said, **Those who have seen ghosts have 


thought otherwise. 


Some held that human beings 
Hsuan-tse 


testified that the ghosts wore the garments they put on in their 
lifetime. Is it possible that clothing can turn to ghosts, too?” 
—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (#37) 





Book Reviews 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
By Hollington K. Tong 
China Publishing Co., Taipei, Taiwan, 1953. 
XXI+553 pages and Index 
a difficulty of writing a biography of a 


living person is well known; the greater 
difficulty of writing judiciously about a con- 
troversial international political figure during 
his lifetime may well be’ imagined. The author 
was prompt in recognizing this weakness. ‘‘It 
is always extremely difficult to write searchingly 
of a man still in public life For this reason, 
the book is not offered asthe definitive biogra- 
The research and documentation on 
many of the episodes of the Generalissimo’s 
life are only partial. Access to the Gener- 
alissimo’s diary and to many of his private 
papers awaits the future.” (p. XI) 

Of Chiang Kai-shek’s place in modern history, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt wrote that he **came 
up the hard way to accomplish in a few years 
what it took us two hundred years to attain.” 
A well-known British public man recently re- 
ferred in Parliament to Chiang Kai-shek as *‘the 
man whose political and strategic prestige is 

: far out of proportion to the territory and popula- 
tion under his control.” The author writes of 
him ‘tas a frank admirer.” He said, ‘I have 
seen him meet them (problems) with......wisdom. 
He has been wrong; but history will record 
that he has been right oftener than his contem- 
poraries. He communicates the impression of 
true political greatness to those who knew 

” (p. XT) 

The current volume of the President's biogra- 
phy is the second edition of the book first 
published in China in 1938 and in the United 
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Kingdom in 1939. The larger part of the 
present book deals with Chiang Kai-shek’s career 
after 1937. To keep the tome to a manageable 
size, the earlier book has been. drastically 
abridged and rewritten. In many ways, Dr. 
Hollington K. Tong has written a new book, 

**The life-story of the Builder of New China 
who has successfully evolved order out of chaos, 
having welded discordant elements into an 
effective national unit, and won respect for his 
country from without” is told in 553 pages 
divided into 42 chapters. Chiang’s childhood 
and early youth occupy only one chapter of 14 
pages. His early struggles against Communism 
are dealt with in eight chapters (IV to VIII, 
XVI, XIX and XX). Chiang’s persistant leader- 
ship in the War of Resistance against Japan is 
recorded in six chapters (XVII, XVIII, XXI to 
XXIV). The account of his fight for national 
unity and constitutional government is given 
in seven chapters (IX to XIII, XXIX, XXXI). 
The record of the second period of Chiang's 
struggle against Communism is given in II 
chapters (XXV to XXVIII, XXX, XXXII to 
XXXVII). Chapters XXXVIII to XLI are devoted 
to Chiang’s renaissance on Taiwan. One chapter 
each is allotted to moral armament (XLII), the 
struggle for equal treaties (XV) and an evalua- 
tion of the man (XLII). 

In Dr. Tong's final chapter entitled “The Gen- 
eralissimo—an Evaluation,” his emphasis was 
wholly on the Generalissimo as a fighter against 
International Communism. The author con- 
cluded his book by advising everyone in China 
to have ‘‘renewed confidence in this man’s con- 
viction, a conviction that has almost invariably 
been proved right by the events of the past.” 
The reviewer is of the opinion that such an 
“emphasis is not seeing the Generalissimo as a 
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whole man, it is a view of him from one 
vantage point only. President Chiang Kai-shek 
has done far more than that for China and the 
Chinese. The reviewer®will discuss only three 
other aspects: the military strengthening of 
China, the economic modernization of China 
and the achievement of political unity. 

When the Generalissimo came on the politi- 
cal scene, military forces still belonged to in- 
dividual commanders. Occasional lip service 
was done to the nation, but the nation always 
lost when competing for loyalty with the war- 
lords. Until. President Chiang came to fortify 
the central government and have all the armed 
forces owe allegiance to the nation, instead of 
one army, the Republic had a couple of dozen 
armies, two navies and three air forces—all 
under separate and sometimes conflicting com- 
mands. The contribution of having woyen 
such elements into a single national organiza- 
tion of armed forces must be credited to Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-sh-k. In fact, there is no com- 
peting claimant. 

In- the choice between industrialization and 
the maintenance of the traditionalist economic 
technique, China lagged behind Japan by at 
least two generations, Not until the Gener- 
alissimo took over the reins of government 
was an attempt made to stress both the ex- 
cellence of our traditional moral values and the 
excellence of the modern industrial technique. 
National plans for industrial development 
advocated by Dr. Sun Yat-sen were actually 
put into practice under the Generalissimo. This 
policy brooks of no debate now-a-days. 

In the latter part of the Manchu Dynasty, 
localism was very much to the fore. “In the 
early days of the Republic, combinations of 
provincial authorities were all at one another's 
throats. After many years of patient adminis- 
tration, the Generalissimo succeeded in welding 
the country into one unity. To have the outly- 
ing provinces respond to the will of the central 
government was not something that China came 
by easily. This fact has been so long taken 
for granted that the reviewer takes pleasure in* 
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emphasizing its signiticance. é 

The mention of the above points should not 
be taken as criticism of the book. As most | 
of these points have been explained at length 
in very vivid language in the author's Preface 
to the First Edition, the reviewer brought them 
up as a suggestion in apportioning ‘space and 
emphasis when a third revised edition is to be 
prepared. If the author will tolerate further 
suggestions for improvement, the reviewer would 
respectfully submit two more. One is: cannot 
a little more space be devoted to President 
Chiang’s moral earnestness? Here is a model 
of straight, upright, four-square and earnest 
manhood. It would be a pity to let his 
statesmanship overshadow his moral leadership, 
The other suggestion is that some of the 
language may profit through closer attention 
and greater polish. On this latter point, the 
reviewer will be glad to correspond in some 
detail with the author. d 

That Dr. Hollington K. Tong is the qualified 
man to write such a biography cannot be ques 
tioned. He first knew Chiang Kai-shek in 1905 
when the latter was enrolled as a pupil at 
Lungching High School at Fenghua where ‘‘the 
author was then a teacher” (p.. XV). Dr 
Hollington K. Tong has done an extremely 
difficult job extraordinarily well. The reviewer 


. knows of no one who may be expected to do 


better. Students of the contemporary scene and 
of this era of world history can scarcely afford to 


do without this volume. , 
Chao-ying Shih 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF — 
CHINESE COMMUNISM | 
By Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz 
and John K. Fairbank 
Harvard University Press 
1952, 552 pages 


his source book represents an able attempt 
i at documentation of the development of 
Chinese Communism, Forty key documents have 
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been selected to illustrate the party® line over 
a period of thirty years, from 1921 to 1950. 
The rendering of so comprehensive a collec- 
tion of documents must have been a stupendous 
task and, fortunately for the authors, a check 
against the Chinese original shows a fair degree 
of textual fidelity. There is no doubt that these 
documents, though making tedious reading by 
reason of their forinal, stilted language, are a 
great help to those who make a serious study 
of Chinese Communism. The value of the 
yolume is increased by the inclusion of a 
chronology, two bibliographies, a glossary, and 
extensive notes. 

In explanation of the documents twenty-four 
commentaries together with an introduction and 
a conclusion are included. These represent the 
authors’ interpretative views of Chinese Com- 
munism and are necessarily open to question. 
The authors make an effort to stress the na- 
tional character of Chinese Communism under 
the Mao leadership. They apparently underscore 
the word Chinese rather than the word Com- 
munism. In an attempt to look for the native 
elements contributing to the rise of Commu- 
nism in China, they point to a number of factors 
in the Chinese heritage. These include the 
ancient belief in the Mandate of Heaven, the 
old institution of the secret society, the tradi- 
tional government of the ruler, by the officials 
and for the people, etc. These traditional 
factors reinforced by modern urges for the 
amelioration of life have, in the opinion of 
the authors, brought about the triumph of Mao 
Tse-tung and what he stands for,(pp.19-23) 

Common sense would compel one to concede 
that to credit Communist success primarily, if 
not solely, to traditional Chinese factors is to 
oversimplify an extremely delicate problem. 
The authors seem, for instance, to have belittled 
the fact that the ancient secret society and the 
Chinese Communist Party are incompatible 
with each other both in origin aad in nature. 
The secret organizations of genuine Chinese 


_ Peasants such as the Red Lances are a Com- 


munist taboo and even in wartime the com- 
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paratively lenient Communist attitude toward 
them was never one of sincere collaboration. 
The fact is that these secret organizations today 
are important forces operating against the Com- 
munist rule on the Chinese mainland. 

As is natural in their way of thinking, the ; 
authors attempt to minimize, if not ignore, the 
importance of Mao’s relation to Moscow, Not that 
the Kremlin has had nothing to do with the 
development of Chinese Communism. The 
authors’ view is that the Comintern influence 
on the fortunes of the Chinese Communist 
Party became negligible after Mao came to 
power in the early ‘thirties. (p.471) The authors 
suggest that it wa$ only by breaking away 
from a basic dogma of Marxism-Leninism, 
ihamely, the urban proletarian base, that Com- 
munism under Mao became effective in China. 
(p.472) The secret of Mao’s success lies, accord- 
ing to them, in his substitution of the peasantry 
for the proletariat as the basic strength of 
revolution, and the “mass basis of the move- 
ment can be furnished by the peasantry just 
as effectively as by the industrial proletariat.” 
(p.320) 

As we know, the impdrtance of the peasantry, 
as distinguished from the proletariat, in Oriental 
revolutionary movements is nothing new in 
Communist literature. Lenin and Stalin pointed 
this out in the first years of the Russian revolu- 
tion and in practice Soviet policy in Asia has 
been based on this thought ever since. Indeed, 
there is no originality whatever in Mao's thought 
in this respect. 3 

Likewise, as the authors admit, the claims 
made for the theoretical originality of Mao's 
New Democracy are also untenable. Those who 
know Russia must realize that the united front 
strategy set forth in Mao’s New Democracy is 
copied from Stalin's strategy in his struggle 
against Trotsky. Mao is.a notorious opportu- 
nist. He knows only power, but not principle. 
It is too much for the authors to say that the 
roots of Mao's originality lie in the. realm of 
what might be called his realistic statesmanship. 

Contrary to the generally accepted views, the 
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authors do not think that the rise of Mao was 
planned in Moscow. (p.471) It is a pity that 
they produce no documentary evidence in sup- 
port of their thesis. With the benefit of well- 
documented works like David Dallin’s Soviet 
Russia and the Far East, the origin and nature 
of the Mao leadership as a Soviet stooge should 
not require conjecture. If there still remains 
any doubt in the authors’ minds on this matter, 
it can only be explained by the presumption 
that for some reason or other they purposely 
close their eyes to plain facts. A case in point 
. is furnished by their expressed doubt that many 
serious students of Chinese Communism were 
ensnared by the phrase ‘“‘mere agrarian refor- 
mers.” (p.473) As we remember, the Chinese 


Communists were long viewed as essentially a™ 


party of agrarian reformers and it was on this 
view that American policy toward China was 
based during and immediately after the war. 
We do not remember just what the authors in 
particular thought of the Chinese Reds. 

A ridiculous thing close at hand is the 
authors’ verdict concerning the Chinese in- 
telligentsia (pp.477-482), which has quickly 
been disproved by subsequent events. The 
authors seem to have no doubt about Mao's 
sincerity with respect to the intellectuals. They 
seem to have no doubt that Mao would not 
possibly become a successor to the First Emper- 
or of the Chin Dynasty, who burned the books, 
condemned the scholars, and built the Great 
Wall by forced labor. But Mao thinks otherwise. 
He has given the authors a slap in the face 
by instituting the brain-washing of scholars on 
the Chinese mainland. — 

As is inevitable in a book of this nature, 
no favorable comment can be expected on the 
Kuomintang, the sworn enemy of the Chinese 
Communists. The interesting thing is that the 
authors’s unequivocal disapproval of the Kuomin- 
tang contrasts sharply with their comparatively 
gracious attitude toward the Mao regime. That 
gives the impression that the authors have not 
been able to avoid injecting political passions 
into research. A detached reader would find it 
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hard to understand just why the authors, while 
taking Mao's words at their face value alme 

without exception, should’ doubt his avowe 
commitment to the Soviet camp as shown jg 
his policy of ‘leaning to one side.” (p.483) Ap 
answer to this question would provide a clu 
to a very important motive of the authors for 


including the commentaries in the book. 
Hsiao Tso-liang 


NO SECRET IS SAFE BEHIND THE 
BAMBOO CURTAIN 
By Fathar Mark Tennien 
of Maryknoll Farrar, 
Starus and Young, New York, 1952 
270 pages, US$ 3.50. 
he revernd Mark Tennien began his mis. 
qT sionary work in China in 1928. The Station 
he had been assigned since 1946 was Shum-kai, 
a county seat of Kwangsi Province, about fifty 
miles southwest of Wuchow and three hundred 
miles from Hongkong via the West River. 
His book covers a period of _two years, from 
November 1949 when the Chinese mainland, 
except a small corner in the Southwest, had 
fallen into Communist hands, to November 28, 
1951, the day on which he crossed the frontier 
over to Hongkong. It is a day to day diary 
recording what he saw and heard during those 
two years. qo 
Father Tennien braved the danger of being 
shot, by trying to hide the manuscript of this 
book first on his body and then in a ledger book 
when he took it out of the mainland of China. 
In Canton, he had a narrow escape from 
-evere punishment as the police who seized the 
manuscript could not understand its contents 
written in English. The manuscript containing 
valuable statistics, translations of documents, 
songs and other things would not have been 
made available to the reading public in the free 
world, had it not been for the fact that the 
duplicate copy, which he despatched in three 
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big envelopes by mail, fortunately got, through 
the Red censor and reached Brother Francis. in 
Hongkong. 

His book is. divided into. three parts. 

Part One deals with the period from Novem- 
ber 1949 to March 20, 1951, before Father 
Tennien was sent to jail. .He personally wit- 
nessed the coming of the Communist. troops 
and the installation of the Red regime later on. 

Shortly before land reform was in full swing, 
he was held, on January 20, 1951, under house 
arrest, isolated and kept under guard in order 
to prevent him from causing any possible in- 
terference in the land reform program. During 
the following two months, he was able to watch, 
from the window on the Convent wing of the 
mission building, land reform meetings, public 
trials and brutal beatings in the chapel below. 

Father Tennien understands, so does every 
Free. Chinese, that land reform: is a. bait.to.at- 
tract the peasants to’ welcome Communism. 
The wealthy are despoiled first and their prop- 
erty is distributed to the 
Only at a later stage, when the poor 
themselves are hooked, they begin to realize 
that land distribution is a hoax that leaves them 


poor who constitute 
the mass. 


worse off than they were before. 

In Chapter V, the author mentions a few 
things which he considers to be major achieve- 
ments under the Communist regime such as 
‘discipline and order’, ‘elimination of graft’, 
‘division of land’,.‘zeal for work’ and ‘supres- 


sion of opium’. In the eyes of ‘the Free Chin- 


ese, these are no achievements at all. They 


are all brought about by force and oppression. 

It is fallacious for the author to predict that, 
since the people everywhere on the Chinese 
mainland are under the same iron discipline 
enforced by ruthless punishment, a new kind 
of people will be made out of the Chinese with 
the passage of time. The Chinese people are 
confident that tyrannical oppression and regi- 
mentation can never reduce them to slavery. 
There is no doubt that the oppressed will revolt, 
at an opportune moment, against the Commun st 
regime and regain their freedom which is as 
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precious to them as their lives. 

When the author crossed the border and step- 
ped on the soil of Hongkong, he knelt to kiss 
the free earth and stamped the dust. off his 
boots in protest against the Communists. who 


had forced him out, He must be the man who 
knows what freedom really means, especially 
when it is: lost. 

Chapter. VI reveals ‘the economic predicament 
of the Communists when they~ gained . control 
of the mainland of China with tremendous ex- 
penditure and meagre income. Inflation set in 
to push down the Value of their printing-press - 
currency. The Communist regime borrowed:or 
requisitioned everything from the people,.as they 
claimed that'they were the people’s ‘‘govern- 
ment.” As the author points out, the tax col- 
lectors of the Communist regime, accompanied 
by armed guards, netted an amount of US§250,- 
000,000 in the Three;.Anti Campaign: inthe 
first three months of. 1952 and US$200,000,000 
in; the: Five Anti Campain from March to: June 
1952, im, addition, to. mahy other exorbitant 
taxes. 

Part Two of the book covers the period from 
March 20, 1951. when the author was sent to 
jail on a flimsy pretext to June 16 of the same 
year when he was sent back- to the mission 
under house arrest. In these months, he un- 
derwent untold misery and sufferings. He was 
also subjected to regular indoctrination courses 
and brought before interrogators, each session 
lasting from one to three hours. 

Interrogation, as the author. points out,. is of 
exceptional importance in the Communist sys- 
tem.. Everyone is presumed guilty, and the 
task of interrogators is to dig out evidence or 
admission of guilt. They may use whatever 
method they think fit such as bluff, threat, in- 
ducement or coercion. The usual routine is to 
arrest people, indoctrinate them for months, 
and interrogate them périodically for informa- 
tion.on themselves. and others. Then the police 
will decide whether to liquidate or free the 


’ prisoners after they have been forces to sign 


confessions. 
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Part Three discusses Communist cruelty, de- 
ception, espionage, purge etc. As the author 
describes, newspapers are Communist mouth- 
pieces and are filled with speeches of Commu- 
nist officials, decrees and directives, and con- 
fessigns of former non-Communists who have 
been brainwashed. It always causes deep sor- 
row to find the difference between one prisoner 
who is called out without baggage and never 
returns, and the other who is ordered to pack 
up his baggage and come out to be released or 
assinged to the labor gangs, It is especially 
shocking to see a prisoner sent back to his native 
district for trial. That means that he is simply 
sent back home to be shot. Police accompany the 
prisoner on a one-way walk back to his native 
village, thus saving his folks the expense of 
carrying his body back home in a coffin. This 
bestial and inhuman practice on the part of the 
Communists will certainly make everyone's 
blood boil with indignation. 

As. regards the purge, according to the 
author, 180 to 190 thousand people were execut- 


ed in the first six months in the province of 
Kwangsi which had a population of 13,000,000. 
That is to say that out of every thousand 
people nearly 14 were shot. If the same pro. 
portion holds, then nearly 7,000,000 people 
would have been liquidated in the first ‘half 
year of land reform.on the Chinese mainland, 

When the Chinese Communists gained control 
of about one half on the mainland, it was claim- 
ed that they were planning to cut China’s pop- 
ulation down by 100,000,900. This sounded 
the wildest claim and the tallest tale propagan. 
da could manufacture. But the fact is that it 
turned out. to have been an understatement atter 
the author had personally witnessed what had 
actually happened on the mainland. . 

Should Father Tennien’s story contribute to 
the enlightenment of the appeasers as to what 
the Communists really stand for and what their 
ulterior motives. are, then all the ordeal he suf. 
fered at the hands of the Communists would 


not have been in vain. 


Wang Hong 


The way to judge of a son is to observe his ambition when. his 
father is living and to watch his behavior when his father is dead. 
He is a filial son who does not deviate from the paternal ways in 


the three years after his father’s death RAMRA » KRMAA ? 
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From The Confucian Analects. 
Translated by Durham Chen. 
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Documents 


Treaty of Amity Between the 


Republic of China and Spain* 

he Republic of China and Spain, being 
DF vall desirous of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship between the two countries and 
promoting the mutual interests of their peoples, 
have decided to conclude a Treaty of Amity, 
and have, for this purpose, appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries: 
His Excellency the President of the Republic 
of China: 

His Excellency, Dr. Yu Tsune -chi, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Spain, and 
“His Excellency the Chief of the Spanish State: 

His Excellency, Dr. Alberto Martin Artajo, 
Minister of External Affairs, 
who, having communicated to each other their 

respective full powers, found in good and due 

form, have agreed upon the following Articles: 
ARTICLE I 

There shall be perpetual peace and everlast- 

ing amity between the Republic of China and 

Spain as well as between their respective peop'es. 

7 ARTICLE II 

The High Contracting Parties declare their 
firm determination to collaborate for the peace 
of the world and to base their relations on 
tinciples of justice. 
ARTICLE Ili 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
ve the right to send to the Other diplomatic 
presentatives, who shall enjoy in the territories 
i the Other all the rights, privileges, im- 
munities and exemptions generally recognized 
by international law. 


* Instruments of ratification were exchanged 
on September. 21, 1953 in Taipei. 
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ARTICLE IV 

The High Contracting Parties shall settle by 
pacific means all differences and disputes which 
may arise between them. If settlement cannot be 
attained through ordinary diplomatic channels 
such differences and disputes shall be referred 
to a commission of arbitration to be appointed 
according to the usual rules of international law, 
and if this commission fails in its purpose or 
no agreement can be reached as to its con- 
stitution, the Permanant Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague shall be qualified to solve such 
differences and disputes. 

ARTICLE V 

The nationals of either High Contracting 
Party shall enjoy in the territories of the Other, 
subject to its laws and regulations, under con- 
ditions not less favorable than the nationals of 
any third country and on the basis of reciprocity, 
the rights of freé entry and exit, traveling, 
choice of residence, the rights of property— 
movable, immovable and intellectual and the 
rights to engage in industrial, commercial and 
all other kinds of activities. 

Either High Contracting Party shall respect, 
subject to its laws and regulations, the rights 
duly acquired in its territories by nationals of 
the Other before the conclusion of the present 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE VI 

The nationals of each of the High Contract- 
ing Parties shall receive in the territories of 
the Other in regard to all legal proceedings and 
in matters relating to .the administration of 
justice treatment not less favorable than that 
accorded to the nationals of the Other. In 
matters relating to the levying of taxes the 
principle of reciprocity shall apply. 

ARTICLE VII 














Each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
have the right to send to the Other consuls- 
general, consuls and vice-consuls, and to appoint 
within territories of the Other consular agents 
and honorary consuls, and such consular officers 
shall be accorded such privileges and courtesies 
as are generally recognized by international 
practice. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to ne- 
gotiate, after the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, for the conclusion of treaties or 


agreements .relating to extradition, commerce, 


navigation, consular rights and cultural relations © 


between the two countries. 
ARTICLE VIII 

Other relations between the two High Con- 
tracting Parties shall be based on the principles 
of international law. 

ARTICLE IX 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the 
Preliminary Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
between the Republic of China and Spain signed 
at Nanking on December 27, 1928 and all the 
documents attached thereto shall be deemed to 
lose its validity as from the day of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 

ARTICLE © X 

The present Treaty is drawn up in the Chi- 
nese, Spanish and English languages. In case 
of any divergence of interpretation the English 
text shall be authoritative. 

ARTICLE XI 

The present Treaty shall be ratified as soon 
- as possible by the High Contrating Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitutional 
requirements and it shall come into force as 
from the day of the exchange of ratifications, 
which shall be effected at Taipei. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF, the above-mentioned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have aftixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Madrid this Nineteenth day of the 
Second month of the Forty second year of the 
Republic of China, corresponding to the Nine- 
teenth day of February of the year One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Fifty Three. 


FOR THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
FOR SPAIN 












Address Given by Dr. Tingfu T. F. Tsiang! 
at the Chiang Kai-shek Observanee | 
Day Banquet Held in Monroe, 
Louisiana, 2@ June 1953 


. his morning, Ambassador Koo told you, 
i great deal about the policies and purposy 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. I woul 
like to add some intimate touches to the pie 
ture. It was my fortune to be his person 
friend for two years, from 1933 to 1935. From 
1935 on, he was my direct boss over almom 
the entire period of the war down to 194, 
From 1945 to the present, I have been in con 
stant touch with him. In other words, I haw 
known him for 20 years, first as a persona 
friend, then as a direct subordinate. 

The Gimo, as his foreign friends call him, 
is first of all a great patriot. He has dedica. 
ed his life to winning for China unity and ip 
He cares nothing for wealth. fe 
lives simply, even austerely. In Nanking, th 
Government built for him a presidential palact, 
but he chose to live in a small ranch-type hou 
outside of the city. He does not smoke or drink 
He rises early and goes to bed early. Hew 
very fond of the outdoors and takes long walks 
on the hills. When he gets some leisure, k 
reads. His favorite books are the great classi¢ 
of China and the Christian Bible. Those d 
us who have had the privilege of intimate 
sociation with him know him to be dedicated 
to the welfare of his country. _ 2 

In the second place, the ‘“Gimo is a 
fighter.- He does not seek a fight. He believt 
that much of the fighting in the world cowl 
be avoided if both sides would be sensible 
When a fight is forced on him, the Gimo dot 
not waver, or stop halfway, of compromise, @ 
When the fight is over, the Gi 





















dependence. 





















appease. 
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does not allow feelings of revenge to prejudice 
the settlement. He works for a settlement that 
will endure. This aspect of his character is 
best illustrated by his handling of China’s re- 
lations with Japan. ; 

You may recall that the Japanese staged the 
so-called Mukden Incident on September 18, 
1931. The Japanese Army proceeded according 
to plan to take the Northeastern Provinces of 
China. The Chinese people naturally demanded 
a war of resistance. Patriotism was roused to 
a fever pitch. The Gimo determined that all 
resources of peaceful negotiation must be ex- 
hausted before national war should be resorted 
to, In spite of popular agitation and bitter 
denunciations against his policy, he would not 
give up the hope of peace. He adhered to this 
course of action for six years. 

The war finally came in the summer of 1937. 
After barely one year of hostilities, some of the 
erstwhile super-patriots joined with the weak- 
kneed people to demand a peace of compromise 
with Japan. I remember clearly the inner 
councils on the question of whether to continue 
the war or to sue for peace. I remembef the 
discussions in July, August and September 1938. 
Iremember particularly one occasion when the 
resppnsible leaders of the Government were 
gathered around the Gimo to make a final deci- 
sion on that momentous question. After hearing 
many pleas for some compromise with Japan, the 
Gimo stated:**I know the war is hard. I knew 
that before the war started. That was why I 
was determined to exhaust all resources of peace. 
Now the war is on us. We cannot get a peace 
without sacrificing the unity and independence 
of China, So'far as I am concerned, I am 
determined to fight to the last man. _ If 
necessary I would retreat further to the west. 
I could make a cave in the western mountains 
my headquarters. Those who wish to sue for 
peace with Japan can. dissociate themselves 
from the Government. Those who wish to join 
me in fighting this war to the end can stick 
“around.” 


As the war drew on and prospects began to 
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improve, people began to think of the terms 
of peace. The Gimo, from the very beginning, 
decided to work for a peace which would make 
China and Japan good friends and good neigh- 
bors. In 1945 and 1946, many foreign friends, 
including American friends, were astonished 
at the moderation of the Gimo, Some chose to 
call him a crank, or a Chinese puzzle, or a 
Don Quixote. Events have proved him to be 
right in his policy of moderation towards Japan. 

The Gimo is a fighter. , In regard to that 
there can be no doubt. But he fights for per- 
manent conditions of peace and friendship. He 
does not fight for the sake of fighting or - just 
for revenge. He is a statesman-fighter. 

The Gimo has not studied or travelled in 
the United States or Western Europe, He speaks 
no West European language. When he receives 
American reporters or talks. with American 
friends, he has to have an interpreter. He reads 
western papers, magazines and books only in 
Chinese translation. This is a handicap to him. 
He knows it and he takes steps to overcome 
the handicap as much as possible by cultivating 
friends who know the western world. Above all, 
he draws upon the information of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, who, in addition to her devotion to 
China and the Chinese people, knows and loves 
the people of the United States, But the Gimo 
knows the Chinese people, their history and 
their culture. That is the reason why he has 
risen to leadership in China and has stayed a 
leader for the last 30 years. 

Before he rose to leadership, the country was 
divided. There was civil war. Armies from the 
south of China fought against the armies from 
the north. Generals, having bases in the west, 
fought against generals of the east. Thirty 
years ago, when I returned to China after my 
studies. in the United States, I, thought: my 
country was a.crazy-quilt so far as armies, and 
governments were concerned. It was the Gimo 
who led the revolution in the '20s and-restored 
unity to the country. His leadership was not 
contested. Nobody suggested that an alternate 
was possible. 
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In the ’30s, when we faced Japanese aggres- 
sion, the country again turned to the Gimo for 
leadership. All political groups in China rec 
ognized that the Gimo and the Gimo alone 
could lead the Chinese people in this war of 
resistance. I remember my private and confi- 
dential mission to Moscow in the winter of 
1934, when the Gimo sent me to sound out the 
Russian attitude in case of a war between 
China and Japan. Moscow gave me promises 
of cooperation with China and Moscow made 
it clear to me that the China with which Mos- 
cow wished to cooperate was the China of 
Chiang Kai-shek. In the °30s and early 40s 
neither Moscow nor Washington nor London 
thoughr there was any possible substitute for 
the Gimo. 

A part of world opinion turned against the 
Gimo after victory over Japan. Why? Because 
the Gimo would not compromise with commu- 
nism. It was not that the Gimo did not allow 
the existence of a communist party in ‘ China. 
It was because the Gimo was determined not 
to allow China to fall under communism. 

That was the real 
unpopularity in the postwar period. Ostensibly, 
corruption and reaction 


reason: for the Gimo’'s 


people talked about 
and fascism. Now I would like to say a few 
words on these charges. There was considerable 
corruption in China in the latter part of the 
war and the early years of the post-war period. 
The real cause of that corruption was inflation, 
China entered the war against Japan a poor 
economic surplus for 
Chinese fought the 


That war was paid 


country without any 
purposes of war. The 
Japanese eight long years. 
for by deepening the misery of the people. 
Money depreciated. Prices jumped. Millions 
and millions of people suffered thereby. China 
1945 was 
I was in the Government 


in the winter of actually near 
economic collapse. 
throughout the period of the war and I know 
from personal experience the financial difficul- 
ties of the war period. I would like to say 
this. I think my Government could have done 


better but, after all is said and done, no 
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financial genius could have saved China from 
inflation after that long and horrible way, 
Economic chaos was the fertile field for the 
growth of corruption. I doubt that goverm, 
ment officials of any country, living under 
such conditions of inflation, could have resisted 
temptation better than the Chinese officials did 
in that period. ; 

Then there is this charge of reaction. I do 
not need to say much on that account. The 
fact is that, under the leadership of the Gimo, 
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the country finally convoked a convention of ‘Th 
people’s representatives to draft and adopt a § temp 
constitution, with a president and a legislature § best 
elected by the representatives of the people, § purpc 
Now on the island of Formosa, all the counties § ed t 
and cities have complete self-government, with § larity 
mayors, magistrates, and councils elected by uni- We 
versal suffrage. This has been done under the § indep 
leadership of the Gimo. ~&f nist r 
Then there is this talk of fascism. Commu § pupps 
nists and their fellow-travellers call all anti § un-Ch 
communists fascists. Russian delegates in the § purpo 
United Nations have at times called me aff the r 
representative of a fascist clique. Whenever § munis 
Vyshinsky or Malik resort to such blows beloy § both « 
the belt, I bring them to book and issue to § profit. 
them a challenge. I tell them that the United In 
Nations should organize an international com. § fronts 
mission to study the comparative degree of § tions. 
“denial of personal freedom in the various § mm 
countries of the world. And I say that, if § years 
such ap international commission - should ‘find § the se 
that the ratio of people suffering from political § say th 
opinion disagreeable to the ruling authorities § %com 
should be one million for Russia and one for ‘it 
China. I would gladly call the Russians millio; 
democrats and the Chinese fascists. That chak § maini: 
lenge has never been accepted by the Soviet Chi 
representatives in the United Nations. tions « 
The truth of the matter is that, in taking “45 © 
an anti-communist stand, the Gimo has bees Natior 
ahead of his times and he has had to pay for of our 
it. Four or five years ago, the Gimo told the § "me 
world that the Chinese communists were just whatsc 
communists, no more. no less. He was called § 9... 
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areactionary and a fascist for that reason. 






from | Those who called him such names told the 
war, § world that the Chinese communists were not 
the B communists but agrarian reformers. Events 





have shown the Gimo right and the white- 





washers of communism wrong. At this very 





moment, some people wish for Titoism in China 





and say that the Chinese communists will 
break with Moscow. The Gimo says there is 
no possibility of Titoism among the Chinese 
communists. Let us see who will be proven 







to be right by events. 
‘The fact of the matter is, among the con- 
temporary leaders of the world, the Gimo knows 








ture f best the mature and character and ultimate 
ple, § purpose of world communism. He is determin- 
ed to rid China of communism. His unpopu- 










with # larity in certain circles is traced to this cause. 
uni: § We Chinese wish China to be united and 
‘the # independent. We regard the Chinese commu- 

nist regime on the mainland of China to be a 
mu- § puppet regime. We know that that regime is 
nti: § un-Chinese in character and un-Chinese in 
the § purpose. It serves Russia. It is out to play 
> aff the role of a junior partner in extending com- 
‘ver ® munism all over the world. It is doing that 
loy § both out of ideological fanaticism and political 
to® profit. We are fighting against this regime. 
ited In this fight we have of course several 
om- § fronts, One of these fronts is the United Na- 
of # tions. Those who favor the cause of world * 





communism have claimed during the last several 
years that the Chinese communists should take 
the seat of China in the United Nations. They 
say that the Chinese communist regime is an 
accomplished fact and will stay as a fact. We 
say-it is not an accomplished fact. Right now, 
millions of our brothers and sisters on the 
mainland of China are resisting the regime. 
China has been a member of the United Na- 
tions ever since its foundation. In fact, China 
was one of the original founders of the United 
Nations. We have been faithful in the discharge 
of our obligations as a member. Up to the present 
moment, we have not derived any _ benefit 
Whatsoever from the United Nations, but we 
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will not give up China’s seat to the ,commu- 
nists. Why? Because in the minds of people 
in the Far East, admission of the Chinese com- 
munists into the United Nations would mean 
world collective recognition of the communist 
regime. Such a step would add to the strength 
and consolidate the forces of communist tyranny 
in my country. We do not ask the United 
Nations for help. We have not asked and will 
not ask Great Britain or India for a single rifle 
or a single dollar. All we ask of the United 
Nations is not to put further difficulties in the 
way of the Chinese people fighting for their 
national freedom and independence. We think 
that is not too much to ask of this world 
organization. . 
The map of mainland China has changed 
color. The people on the mainland have not 
changed color. They are Chinese and wish to 
remain Chinese and not puppets of Soviet 
Russia. Diplomats, who spend their lives writ- 
ing treaties, conventions, protocols, have thought 
they can write off China. The Chinese people 
refuse to be written off by any diplomatic pen, 
Whether you like it or not, China and the 
Chinere are there, 450 million of them. They 
bulk large on the map. They are large in real 
life. That is what everybody knows. People 
in the neighboring countries of China know 
something more, For centuries China has been 
the leading nation in the Far East. To them 
the massiveness of China is not only physical, 
it is also cultural. In the countries of Southeast 
Asia there are 11 million Chinese who, in many 
places, constitute the economic backbone of the 
communities where they live. China’s position 
in the Far East is more important than the 
position of Germany in Europe. In Europe 
you know very well that, if you concede 
Germany to communism, you will have lost 
the whole of Europe. In the Far East, if you 
concede mainland China to communism, you 
will also have lost the whole Far East, no 
matter what you might do in the fringe coun- 


tries. 


Admission of the Chinese Reds into the United 
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Nations, far from contributing to the peace and 
stability of the Far East, would make it easier 
for Moscow and Peiping to build and extend 
thelr joint world empire. ; 

We free Chinese, under the leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, are straining 
every ounce of energy we have to recover our 
country from communism. Those who can 
heip us, let them do so. Those who cannot 
help us should at least refrain from giving aid 
and comfort to our enemy, who is in the long 
run also their enemy. 


Statement on the Korean Question 
Delivered by Dr. Tingfu T. F. Tsiang 
Before the First Committee of 
the General Assembly 
on 20 August 1953 


7 Member Nation represented here, big 


or small, strong or weak, near or far, has 
an interest in the question of Korea which is 
the subject of debate in this Committee. While 
our interests may vary in degree, no delegate 
can declare: that whatever happens in Korea 
does not affect his country at all. We are, or 
at least should be, all interested in the ques- 
tion of Korea. This is of course an obvious 
fact. 

Having said this much, I would like to state 
another obvious fact. While all countries are 
interested in this question, no country can be 
We all have 
something at stake in Korea; the Korean people 


so interested as Korea herself, 


have everything at stake in their own country. 
The Government of the Republic of Korea, 
which is the only legal government, recognized 
as such by the United Nations, is, for this 
elementary fact and reason,- entitled to have 
its wishes duly considered by this Committee. 
I do not mean to say that we should allow the 
Government of the Republic of Korea to dictate 
to the United Nations or wield a veto over 
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the decisions of this Committee. No, not 
all. I do mean to say that the wishes of the 
Government of the Republic, of Korea deseryg 
at least as much consideration as the wishe 
of any other government represented here, 
without exception whatsoever. Mr. Chairmag, 
I claim that this is a moderate statement of 
an obvious fact. , " 

There was a time when the delegates to the 
Assembly or to the Security Council were in. 
clined to ignore or disregard the wishes of the 
Republic of Korea, Some even indulged in un 
fair and unsympathetic criticism, assuming that 
the Republic of Korea did not count at all ip 
our deliberations and decisions. Events have 
proved that the Republic of Korea does count, 
It is a regrettable fact that the United Nations, 
dedicated to peace and justice, discounted the 
legal and moral claims of the Republic of 
Korea until that Republic built up an army 
and showed that that army had the will and 
the capacity to fight. There has been some 
revision of attitude towards the Government 
of the Republic of Korea. I am afraid that 
that revision is not complete. Unless the Mem. 
bers of this Committee bring their mental 
attitudes up-to-date and give the wishes of the 
Government of the Republic of Korea due and 
proper consideration, the preparatory work 
which this Committee is trying to do-will, I 


* am afraid, complicate and burden the already 


complicated and difficult task of the political 
conference. 

The principal draft resolution dealing with 
the political conference, set before us in docu 
ment A/L.151/Rev.1, begins with an approval 
of the Armistice Agreement concluded in Korea 
on 27 July 1953. My delegation shares ‘this 
approval because the Armistice stops the fight-. 
ing. However, I would like to say here that 
my delegation does not think that the Armistice 
Agreement could not be improved or is totally 
without dangers. I am of the opinion that the 
United Nations could have obtained ‘a better 
armistice agreement if certain delegations had 
not indulged in so much neutralism and wishful 
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thinking. 
We wish, of course, ‘‘to produce an atmos- 





f the 





"Serye phere conducive to peace,’ as the distinguished 
Vishes § representative of the United Kingdom advised 
here, # us to do on Tuesday morning. But, Mr. Chair- 





man, I am sure the Committee would not 





wish to create the impression that the Armistice 





js only the starting point of a long appease- 
ment program. Such an impression would defeat 






peace. I remember a conversation which I had 
with a Czech statesman in the’ summer of 
1944. I congratulated him for the success of 






President Benes in establishing friendly and 
close relations with the Soviet Union. To my 
surprise, my Czech friend remarked, “In Europe 
there is 2 proverb to the effect that appetite 







ions, # grows with eating.’’ The United Nations in the 
the § -question of Korea meets a test. If in this ques- 
> of tion it should’ go in for appeasement, it would 





be working for its own destruction. 





The Fifteen-Power draft. resolution in its 





second paragraph reaffirms that a unified, in- 
dependent, and democratic Korea remains an 
objective of the United Nations. My delega- 







the language of this paragraph includes the 
very important phrase, ‘‘by peaceful means.”’ 






I do not take any exception to this phrase. If 





I construe the intention’ of the sponsors cor- 
rectly, I understand this phrase to be addressed 






to all concerned in general and to President 





Syngman Rhee in particular. I have known 
President Rhee for some ten years. I know 
_ that he is a man of peace. He prefers peace 
to war. In the period before the communists 
launched their aggression across the 38th _par- 
allel, President Rhee cooperated with the United 
Nations wholeheartedly in its program of uni- 
fication by peaceful means, that is, by consult- 
ing the wishes of the Korean people. There 
was no criticism whatever that President Rhee 
failed to give the United Nations Commission 
in Korea all the cooperation asked of him. 
President Rhee's preference for peaceful means 
was shown to us beyond any dispute in his 
leadership in those pre-aggression years; As I 
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tion welcomes this reaffirmation. I note that ° 





understand the situation now, the’ difference 
between President Rhee and some delegations 
here is this. President Rhee believes that unifica-. 
tion of Korea should be achieved by -peaceful 
means. If all peaceful means have been ex- 
hausted and proved ineffective, President Rhee 
believes that other means should be used. Some 
delegations in the United Nations believe that 
it is better to accept division of Korea without 
the use of other than peaceful means. This 
difference is basic in the Korean problem. 
Every government and people represented 
here values its own national unity and is ready 
to make all possible sacrifices either to establish 
national unity or to preserve that unity once 
established. This is the heart of modern na- 
tionalism. Nevertheless, some people, while 
valuing their own national unity, somehow 
Manage to adopt an attitude of indifference 
towards the efforts of other peoples in establish- 
ing or preserving unity. This indifference 
towards national unification of other countries 
is a recurrent phenomenon not peculiar to the 
present case of Korea. This mental indifference 
has in the past resulted in foreign intervention 
and obstruction in national unification move- 
ments. Not infrequently in history have we 
felt a shocking contrast in temperature: within 
the country struggling for national unification 
and independence there is white heat of patriotic 
passion; outside that country there are foreigners 
who view the scene with cynical indifference 
or regard it as a nuisance to be gotten rid of 
by some step of intervention. In the past, such 
contrasting temperatures have not contributed 
to the establishment of friendly international 
relations. In the case of Korea, the United 
Nations has every reason to view the efforts 
of President Syngman Rhee with sympathy and 
understanding. How much moral or material 
aid each government can give or is willing to 
give to the Korean people in their effort to 
achieve national unity and independence is a 
question to be answered by each government. 
The United Nations cannot compel such con- 
tributions. The least the United Nations can — 
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do is not to obstruct the efforts of President 
Syngman Rhee. We have no right to compel 
him and his people to accept a division of 
their county. 

The Fifteen-Power draft resolution in para- 
graph 3 quotes at length paragraph 60 of the 
Armistice Agreement. I have already said that 
I share the approval of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. Naturally I approve this quotation. In 
the interpretation of this paragraph, several 
delegates have vaguely refcrred to other ques- 
tions which might be put on the agenda of 
this conference or a subsequent conference. I 
would like to state clearly and emphatically 
here that my Government is opposed to the 
consideration of any Chinese question or interest 
in this Korean political conference, 

Paragraph 4 of the draft resolution requires 
no comment. 

Paragraph 5 of the draft resolution is divided 
into four sub-paragraphs. Sub-paragraph (a) is 
the most important section in this whole draft 
resolution. It proposes that ‘‘the side contribut- 
ing armed forces under the Unified Command 
in Korea shall have as participants in the con- 
ference those among the Member States con- 
tributing armed forces which desire to be rep- 
resented, together with the Republic of Korea.” 
My delegation supports this proposal and I 
would like to explain the reasons for our 
support. 

In connection with international conferences, 
the most difficult preliminary question is draw- 
ing the line between inclusion and exclusion. 
Generally, more countries desire to be repre- 
sented than is good for the practical solution 
of questions before a conference, Therefore, 
the line between inclusion and exclusion must 
be based on a just and fair criterion. Here 
the Fifteen-Power draft resolution sets up as a 
criterion the contribution of armed forces. I 
believe this to be a just_and fair criterion be- 
cause the contribution of armed forces in Korea 
attests both to the degree of interest in Korea 
and to the degree of devotion to the principles 
of the United Nations, If this criterion should 
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be adhered to by the Assembly, we have noth 
ing to say. On the other hand, if this criterig 
should be departed from, then I would have 
ask the Committee to reconsider the whok 
problem of participation in the political cop 


ference. 

In the debate on Tuesday morning, the dig: 
tinguished representative of Australia pressed 
the claims of his country for a seat in this 
political conference. I am glad that the crite. 
ion set up by the Fifteen-Power draft resoly 
tion automatically includes Australia. I would 
go further and say that my delegation favor 
the participation of Australia in a conference 
of this kind, with or without this criterion, 
The claims so eloquently expounded to us by 
Sir Percy Spender are reasonable and sound, 
I would, however, add that in this matter the 
claims of my Government to a seat in the 
political conference can, in no way, be con 
sidered inferior to the claims of Australia, 
whether we look at the matter from the point 
of view of interest or of geography or of history, 
It is true that my Government has not sent 
armed forces to Korea to fight side by side 
with the other 17 countries, but that is no 
because my Government wished to shirk ig 
responsibilities in the implementation of collec 
tive security. In relief, my Government has 
during the past three years sent to the suffer 
ing people of Korea substantial quantities of 
rice and medical supplies. The Government 
of the Republic of Korea has graciously acknowl 
edged these gifts. 

In this connection we have before us a Four- 
Power draft resolution recommending the partic 
ipation of India and a Two-Power draft resolu 
tion recommending the participation of the 
Soviet Union. The sponsors have explained to 
us at length Tuesday morning the reasons. fot 
their proposals. I am not convinced. 

The inclusion of the Soviet Union in this 
political conference is recommended to us on 
grounds of realism. I am not so bookish of 
so theoretical as to shut my eyes to considera 
tions of realism. I would only ask the. sponsors 
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of the draft resolution to pay some attention 
to the moral basis of their proposal. The United 
Nations must base all its actions on some moral 
principles; otherwise the United Nations will 
discredit itself in the eyes of the common people 
throughout the world. In the debate on Tuesday 
morning, both the representative of New Zea- 
land and the representative of the United States 
reminded us of the ‘nilitary. supplies which 
the Soviet Union provided for the aggressor in 
violation of the Charter of the United Nations 
and in violation of the resolutions of the 
principal organs of this organization. The 
matter is more serious than material military 
supplies. Everybody knows that the real re- 
sponsibility for aggression against the Republic 
of Korea lies with Moscow. The United Na- 
tions has strangely refrained from calling the 
Soviet Union to account. Now it is proposed 
that the Soviet Union should, by the recom- 
mendation of the United Nations, participate 
in this political conference. I hold that whether 
the Soviet Union participates or not can be 
left to the aggressors. The United Nations 
has no reason whatsoever to go out of its way 
to make any recommendation in this matter. 

The Four-Power draft resolution recommend- 
ing the inclusion of India in the political con- 
ference does not have the support of my delega- 
tion. It is an open secret that the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea objects to the 
inclusion of India. We can be sure that without 
India the views and policies advocated by 
Premier Nehru will find able and energetic ex- 
pression in the political conference through 
representatives of some of the other countries 
already included by the Fifteen-Power draft 
resolution. 

The three other sub-paragraphs of Paragraph 
5 of the Fifteen-Power draft resolution are 
almost routine and require no comment. 

Paragraph 6 appeals to all Member Govern- 
ments to contribute towards the relief and 
rehabilitation in Korea. This paragraph has 
the hearty blessings of my Government. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, said what I think is 
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useful to say in this preliminary general debate. 
I reserve the right to offer my detailed com- 
ment on the several resolutions when that stage 
of the debate is reached in this Committee. 
Before closing, I would like to offer one addi- 
tional thought to this Committee. We all hope 
that this political conference will result in 
peace and security in the area and in the uni- 
fication of Korea. We may succeed; we may 
not. Not all is within the control of the United 
Nations. That has been made clear by past 
events. Whether we succeed in doing good or 
not we must be sure about one thing, namely, 
that the political conference must not be allowed 
to be used as an instrument for strengthening 
and consolidating the forces of communist ‘ag- 
gression in the Far East. The Far Eastern 
peoples face the most critical period in their 
whole history. How much aid they can secure 
from the United Nations is one big question. 
At least we should give them the assurance 
that the United Nations will not obstruct the 
efforts of the Far Eastern peoples in their 
struggle for peace and freedom. 


Statement Made by Dr. S. S. Liu’ 
Before the Trusteeship Council 
on 23 June 1953, on the Italian 

Administration of Somaliland 


wr delegation has studied with great inter- 


est all the information which has been 
placed at the disposal of the Trusteeship Council 
by the Administering Authority and by the 
Advisory Council on the Administration of 
Somaliland under Italian Trusteeship during 
1952 and also, of course, the comments and 
observations of UNESCO: In the course of 
this study, we of the delegation of China have 
found much evidence of great progress in the 
Territory during the year and of the. sincere 
and conscientious effort on the part of the 
Administering Authority to promote the advan- 
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cement of the Territory's inhabitants towards 
the independent existence for which they are 
destined in scarcely more than seven years. 
What has given my delegation great satisfaction 
is the extent to which the Advisory Council 
and the Administering Authority have collabo- 
rated for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
Territory. We. have been especially pleased 
that the Chairman and members of the Advisory 
Council have managed to stay in the Territory 
for the greater part of the year and have 
accomplished a great deal of truly commendable 
work. From this it is evident that all the 
members of the Advisory Council have the 
interests of the Territory close at heart. I 
associate myself with other delegations in re- 
commending that the Trusteeship Council com- 
mend the work that has been accomplished by 
the Advisory Council during the year. 

As to the interpretation to be given to article 
8 of the Trusteeship Agreement regarding the 
scope of the matters which should be submitted 
to the Advisory Council for advice, we have 
noticed the difference of opinion between the 
Advisory Conncil and _ the 
Authority. We are happy, however, to learn 


Administering 


from the opening statement of the special rep- 


resentative that the Italian Government will be 


ready to enter into negotiations with the Ad- 
visory Council with a view to coming to Some 
agreement on the question. We earnestly hope 
that these negotiations will be commenced as 
soon as possible and that a satisfactory solution 
will result therefrom. 

A point which has engaged the attention of 
my delegation, and upon which we thought we 


should touch in this brief statement, is the’ 


question of the boundary between Somaliland 
and Ethiopia. At the eleventh session of the 
Trusteeship Council, a resolution was adopted 
in which the hope was expressed that th: con- 
versations which have been initiated between 
the two parties would lead to a satisfactory 
Although up to the present the 
Administering Authority has not been able to 


solution. 


inform the Council of this solution, ‘the con- 
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versations are still going on and we reiterate 
the hope that the negotiations will soon be 
brought to a successful conclusion. 

In the political field, my delegation has noted 
with satisfaction the division of the reduced 
committee of the Territorial Council into two 
committees and the creation of two vice presi- 
dents for the Territorial Countil. We believe 
that these steps tend to give the indigenous 
members of the Territorial Council an increased 
opportunity to participate in the management 
of their own affairs and thus acquire the 
knowledge and experience requisite for it. We 
regret, however, that nothing further was done 
during the year to clothe the Territorial Council 


with some legislative power. It will be recalled 


that this objective has been envisaged both by 


_the Trusteeship Council and by its Visiting 


Mission of 1951. In view especially of the 
brevity of time which will precede the attain- 
ment of independence by the Territory in 1960, 
it is clear that the granting of legislative 
powers to the Territorial Council is an urgent 
step if the Somalis are to be given the neces- 
sary political training sufficiently in advance of 
the attainment of their independence. It seems 
to my delegation that the Trusteeship Council 
should make a clear-cut request to the Ad- 
ministering Authority for some urgent action, 

With regard to the question of suffrage, my 
delegation feels that there is still room for 
intensified effort on the part of the Administer- 
ing Authority. My delegation would register 
its agreement with both the Visiting Mission 
of 1951 and the Advisory Council that neither 
the civil register nor the census should be 
regarded as a condition precedent to the es 
tablishment of universal suffrage. 

On the local government level, the function- 
ing of the Residency Councils remains to be 
improved and. democratized. With regard to 
the municipal councils, it has been gratifying 
to note that the Administering Authority intends 
to have members elected to these councils by 
direct suffrage in 1953, While the~ special 
representative has not been able as yet to report 
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any such elections toa the Trusteeship Council, 
we look forward to hearing much further on 
this question when the next annual report is 
submitted to the Council. 

On the question of administrative services, 
the Administering Authority has made a 
conscientious effort to meet the wishes of the 
Trusteeship Council. Not only has the number 
of Somalis in the administrative services been 
increased by 352 during the year, but of these 
352, quite a few have been appointed to com- 
paratively responsible positions. Weare espe- 
cially pleased to learn that in 1953 the Admin- 
istering Authority intends to appoint Somalis 
to a number of positions of considerable re- 
sponsibility." We shall be greatly interested to 
read in the next annual report about the precise 
number and nature of these positions. 

On the judicial structure of the Territory, 
it is noted that 
considering the draft ordinance establishing 


the Advisory Council, in 


commissariat judges, recommended the deletion 
of article 6, which retains the Provincial Com- 
missioners as chairmen of the regional courts 
We feel that 


in strict accordance with the principle of the 


which apply collective sanctions. 


separation of administrative and judicial powers, 
the recommendation of the Advisory Council is 
unassailable and should be given the considera- 
tion it deserves. My delegation also shares the 
view of the Advisory Council that the imposi- 
tion of fines without trial should be abolished. 
With regard to the reorganization of the judi- 
ciary, we have noted with gratification that a 
court of appeal was established in 1952 and 
that a law establishing a supreme court was 
promulgated. The latter is especially welcome 
news inasmuch as the Territory will eventually 
become an independent state and its supreme 
court is an essential part of the judicial system. 
Now that the law for its establishment has 
already been made public, we hope that its 
implementation will not take long, 

We have also been happy to learn that the 
new judicial regulations have been drafted and 
are being re-examined. Although the. special 
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representative has informed us that during the 
past year, owing to the pressure of other work, 
not a great deal has been accomplished in the 
work of revising the jud&ial regulations, let 
us hope that before long we shall be able to 
‘learn of the accomplishment of this task. 

In the economic field, the Trusteehip Council 
still awaits with great interest the submission 
by the Administering Authority of ‘its general 
development plan for the Territory. It will be 
recalled that this matter formed the substance 
of a resolution adopted by the Council] at its 
eleventh session. We have no doubt that the 
Council has a continuing interest in this matter 
and will be eager to hear more about it from 
the Administering Authority. 

In response to the concern which was evinced 
be the. Council at its eleventh session in regard 
to the future of the finances of the Territory, 
the Administering Authority has shown earnest- 
ness in tackling the problem of bringing about 
a balance between revenue and expenditure. 
It is gratifying to note that the budgetary deficit 
has been reduced to an extent more than was 
expected and also that-steps are being taken by 
the Administering Authority to increase the 
revenue of the Territory, such steps including 
the introduction of a tax on cultivated lands. 
My delegation does not doubt that the Admin- 
istering Authority will not fail to continue its 
efforts in this direction, although it is submitted 
by my delegation that in order to enable the 
indigenous inhabitants to tackle this problem 
when the time comes, some careful close study 
will have to be made by the Administering 
Authority of the steps that should be taken in 
the meantime to prepare the indigenous inhabi- 
tants for the task lying before them. While 
we are speaking of taxation, my delegation, in 
this connexion, would like to urge upon the 
Administering Authority anew our earnest 
requefts or the abolition of the hut tax and 
its replacement by a more equitable levy, a 
step which has been consistently advocated by 
the consensus of the Council. . 

My delegation has noted with satisfaction 
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that the Administering Authority has devoted 
great attention to the drafting of land legisla- 
tion. We shall look forward with great interest 
to the completion ofthis important task and 
to receiving and examining the text of the 
new law. 

The steps which have been taken and which 
are contemplated by the Administering Au- 
thority to develop co-operatives are most encour- 
aging. We believe that the assured success 
of this movement will be an incentive for 
further effort. Judging from the extent to 
which the system of co-operatives will increase 
the Territory's production, my delegation is 
certain that the initiative and sustained effort 
of the Administering Authority in this sphere 
will be richly rewarded. 

As the development of fishing holds out 
great promise for the Territory, my delegation 
is interested to know that a clost study is being 
made by the Administering Authority of this 
branch of economic enterprise and that the co- 
operation of the FAO has been obtained. The 
establishment of the maritime and fishing 
school naturally will aid the development of 
fishing considerably. My delegation will there- 
fore be pleased to have further information 
on this matter. 

In the field of social advancement my delega- 
tion is mainly interested in the following mat- 
ters: first, labour legislation; secondly, medical 
and health services; and thirdly, the conditions 
of chronic malnutrition and slow starvation. 

In regard to labour legislation, the special 
representative has informed us that the Labour 
Code is being drafted by the Administering 
Authority in collaboration with ILO and that 
the various . parts of this Code will be com- 
pleted and put into force separately. Those 
specific parts of the legislation in which the 
Council has particular interest itself, namely, 
the one on female labour and the one on child 
labour are being given the consideration of the 
Administering Authority, We look forward to 
hearing more about the consummation of this 
very important task when the next annual 
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report is submitted. 

With regard to medical and health services, 
we have been gratified to learn of the increase 
of medical doctors and _ health facilitics, 
However, although it is the view of the Admin- 
istering Authority that the existing medical 
and health services are adequate for the needs 
of the Territory, the situation may bear some 
close re-examination in view of the size of the 
Territory and its population, particularly the 
large number of nomads who are not now 
fully taken care of in respect of medical and 
health facilities. 

The problem of chronic malnutrition is of 
course a very serious one. We are pleased 
that the concern expressed by the - Council at 
its eleventh session is bearing fruit. My 
delegation hopes that the joint effort which is 
now being made by the Administering Authority 
and the FAO on this problem will enable the 
Administration to solve it with satisfaction. 

In the field of educational advancement, my 
delegation has been gratified to receive and 
take note of the new five-year plan which the - 
Administering Authority has just worked out 
with the co-operation of UNESCO. We ap- 
preciate the careful thought and serious study 
which have been put into the preparation of 
the plan, and we feel that the Council should 
commend the Administering Authority on the 
completion of this plan and express its congra- 
tulations to UNESCO for the excellent work 
it has performed in this connexion. 

We share the opinion of UNESCO in regard 
to the intention of the Administering Authority- 
to implement the plan in full, and we have 
no doubt that when this is done the educa- 
tional conditions in the Territory will be greatly 
im proved. 

There are, however, two points on which 
my delegation proposes to lay special emphasis. 
The first is the question of a written Somali 
language, which is the most important one. 
From the annual report itself we obtained 
incontrovertible evidence that the lack of such 


a written language accounts for many of the 
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difficulties which the Administration is encoun- 
tering in the_realm of teaching. In these 
circumstances, it is needless to say that the 
urgent solution of the problem is one of the 
most important tasks confronting the Admin- 
istering Authority. It would therefore be 
imperative for the Administering Amthority to 
tackle it with the greatest expedition, and in 
the performance of this task the Administering 
Authority will again of course be in need of 
the valuable assistance of UNESCO. 

Secondly, the shortage of teaching staff is 
another serious problem with which the Admin- 
istration is faced. In order to carry out the 
five-year plan satisfactorily, it is essential to 
secure as early as possible the requisite teaching 
staff which can properly perform the duties 
of imparting to the Somali youth all the 
knowledge which it requires. My delegation 
' would therefore ask the Administering Authority 
to hasten the work of carrying out a teacher- 


training programme. 


Finally, in connexion with the question which 
the President just referred to, the question of 
a special questionnaire for the Territory of 
Somaliland, my delegation wishes to state that 
its position is similar to that which has already 
been expressed by most delegations: that is, 
from the fullness of the information provided 
by the current report’ we realize that the 
questionnaire, although a general one applicable 
to all Territories, is in no way deficient. For 
that reason my delegation feels that there is 
no need for the drafting or preparation of a 


' special questionnaire for the Territory of 


Somaliland. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my 
delegation’s gratitude to the special repre- 
sentative, Mr. Spinelli, for his excellent work 
and the efficient manner in which he has 
answered all the questions put to him and 
helped the Council in the examination of the 
current report. 


Mind Is Everything 
The Hindu monk Chu Fah Shen (433%) was once an honored 


guest at Chien Wen's (fj) place. 


Liu Yin ($|#*) asked, *‘May 


I be enlightened as to why a learned monk like you should have 
visited a palace with vermilion doors?” The monk replied, ‘While 
you are impressed by the vermilion doors, I just feel like moving 


around in a thatched cottage.” 


—From Shih Sho Hsin Yu (2 3H) 
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Chronology 


August 21. In his first speech before the UN 
General Assembly’s committee on the organiza- 
tion of the Korean political conference, Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang, China’s permanent delegate to 
the UN, voiced opposition to the consideration 
of any Chinese question in the projected parley. 
August 22, US Seventh Fleet Commander Vice- 
Admiral J. J. Clark said that the 7th Fleet 
would not keep Free China’s forces from assault- 
ing the Chinese mainland should they desire 
to do so by themselves. 

US Senate majority leader William F. Know- 
land reaffirmed that he would seek US withdraw- 
al from the UN if the Chinese Reds were 
admitted into the international organization. 

According.to a Municipal Government census 
the population of Taipei hit an all-time high 
in the month of July 1953 as 609,507 persons 
in 130,273 families had been registered as 
Taipei residents. 

August 23. Prior to his departure for home Dr. 
Shinicky, Speaker of the ROK National As- 
tembly, said that the ROK Government would 
exert its full effort to assist the repatriation 
to Free China of some 14,000 anti-Communist 
Chinese POWs now held on Cheju Island. 
August 24. President and Madame Chiang grant- 
ed an audience to the visiting overseas Chinese 
group from Hawaii at the Presidential residen- 
ce. 

Official quarters disclosed that the Govern- 

ment had required, as a new air defense measure, 
any foreign plane on an unscheduled flight over 
Taiwan to inform Chinese air authorities before 
entering Free China air territory. 
August 26. Nine hundred and fifty-one university 
and college graduates of Taipei left for Fengshan 
by a special train to receive the one-year ROTC 
training at the Military Academy. 
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Vice-Admiral John Ma, Chinese Navy Com- 

mander-in-Chief declared upon his return to 
Free China that the Chinese Naval Goodwill 
Mission to the Philippines had laid a. firm 
foundation for closer cooperation between the 
two countries. 
August 27. General James van Fleet, former US 
Eighth Army Commander in Korea, arrived in - 
Taipei to pay his personal respects to President 
Chiang. 

The Taiwan Provincial Government formally 
announced the abrogation of the two-year-old 
cloth and yarn control system which was now 
deemed no longer appropriate as local production 
of the commodities had attained self-sufficiency, 

Government Spokesman Shen Chang-huan in 
a radio broadcast urged overseas Chinese news- 
papermen to shoulder a forerunner’s mission by 
waking up the Chinese community abroad to 
rally their strength behind free China’s anti- 
Communist and anti-Russian struggle. 

The Executive Yuan at its regular meeting 
decided. to readjust the salary scale for teachers 
and educational workers in Free China as from 
August I. 

August 28. Vice-Admiral Josph J. Clark, USN, 
Commander of the 7th Fleet, held a_ highly 
important military conference with Chinese 
and American top officials on board the 7th 
Fleet flagship **New Jersey.” 

August 29. Foreign Minister George Yeh pre- 
sented a diplomatic medal, the Grand’Gordon of 
the Order of Brilliant Star, to Mr. Gastao 
Paranhos de Rio-Branco, Brazilian Ambassador 
to China, on behalf of the Chinese Government 
for the latter’s outstanding service in promot- — 
ing friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

General James van Fleet, retired ex-com- 
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mander of the US Eighth Army in Korea, left 
Taipei for Hongkong after witnessing a train- 
ing exercise of the Chinese army units. 

Speaking before a class of summer seminary 

for educationists and high school teachers Pres- 
ident Chiang urged all Chinese people to 
develop the old spirit of diligence and austerity 
in their daily life in the course of the anti- 
Communist struggle for the recovery of the 
mainland. 
September 1. In an address delivered on the CAF's 
24th anniversary President Chiang urged the 
graduates and air force officers to uphold the 
traditional glory of the Chinese Air Force and 
to further develop it for accomplishing their 
gigantic task of national salvation. 

The US Navy Headquarters in the Philippines 
announced that a mammoth war maneuver in 
the Taiwan Straits lad-been held near the 
Communist-held mainland involving the US 7th 
Fleet and Free China’s forces. 

Chang Tze-kai, Minister of Economic Affairs, 
announced that the second 5-year plan for ex- 


ploiting the electric power resources of the 


Tachiasi wast under careful study. 

Finance Minister Yen Chia-kan, accompanied 

by Tan Po-yu and R. C. Chen, left Taipei for 
the US to represent China at the International 
Monetary Fund conference and the 8th annual 
session of the board of directors of the Interna- 
tional Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 
September 3. President Chiang, accompanied by 
the presidents of the five yuans and other top- 
ranking officials, paid tribute to the nation’s 
war dead in an autumn memorial service held 
at the Martyrs’ Shrine at Yuanshan. 

Admiral Luang Yuthastr Kosal, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Royal Thai Navy and con- 
currently Minister of Cooperatives of the Thai 
Government, arrived at Taipei for a three-day 
visit to Free China. 

September 4. President Chiang in a presidential 
mandate appointed Dr. T. F. Tsiang as chief 
Plenipotentiary delegate and Liu Shih-shun, Liu 
Chich, James Yu and Hsia Ching-lin as the 
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other four plenipotentiary delegates to represent 
China at the 8th session of the UN General 
Assembly, 

September 5. US Senate Majority Leader William 
F. Knowland, on his third visit to Free China, 
arrived at Taipei for a one-week on-the-spot 
survey. 

September 6. William F. Knowland said that he 
would push the US Government to quicken 
the flow of military shipments to Free China. 

Admiral Luang Yuthastr Kosal, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Royal Thai Navy and concur- 
rently Minister of Cooepratives, left Taipei for 
Bangkok after a two-day visit to Free China. 

According to The New York Times UN 
Bureau Chief Thomas J. Hamilton, the US 
would bar any consideration of the Chinese rep- 
resentation question at any time during the 
coming session of the UN General Assembly. 
September 9. Speaking before the Chinese Bar 
Association, Senator Knowland urged the Chin- 
ese people behind the Bamboo Curtain to rise 
in revolt against their Communist rulers. 
September 10. At a press conference Senator 
Knowland declared that he was deeply im- 
pressed with the remarkable progress in all 
fields which Free China had made since his 
last visits in 1949 and 1950. 

Major General K. P. McNauton and Major 
General C. O. McCarty, respectively Deputy 
Commander of US Far East Air Force and 
Commander of the USAF 315th Air Division, 
arrived in Free China for a 3-day familiariza- 
tion tour. 

September 11. Senator Knowland left Taipei for 
Hongkong and declared that he favoured Ameri- 
can assistance to build up Free China's navy even 
if it were used to enforce the Chinese govern- 
ment’s port closure order against the mainland. 

Lt.-Gen. Chiang Ching-kuo, Chief of the 
Political Department of MND, left Taipei for 
Okinawa on his way to the US at the invita- 
tion of the US Government. 

September 12. According to statistics published 
by.the Bank of Taiwan, the province had a 
favorable balance of US$7,020,000 in foreign 
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trade in the month of August. 
September 13. Allied observers protested that 
Communist ‘‘observers’” and _ so-called corre- 
spondents were using pressure tactics against 
the anti-Communist Chinese war prisoners be- 
ing placed under the custody of Indian troops. 
Four members of the Chinese delegation to 
the Asian Regional Conference of the Interna- 
tiomal Labor Organization left Taipei for Tokyo. 
September 15. Minister Jorge Zeledon Castro, 
special envoy of the Republic of Costa Rica, 


arrived in Taipei for a ten-day goodwill visit to 


Free China. 
A goodwill mission of five Japanese Dietmen 


arrived in Taipei on a three-day visit to Free 


China. 
September 16. Government Spokesman Shen 


Chang-huan refuted Burmese charges against 
the Chinese Government as ‘‘unfair” and: ‘by 
no means conducive to the success” of the four- 
nation conference held in Bangkok on the 


evacuation of Chinese guerillas from the Yunnan- 
Burma border. 
The UN General Assembly in opening its 


eighth session overwhelmingly defeated a Soviet 
motion to dislodge Free China from the United 
Nations and admit the puppet Peiping regime. 

Speaking bafore the General Assembly on 
China’s representation Dr. T. F. Tsiang, China’s 


chief delegate to the UN, said that if the 
admission of the Chinese Reds tothe U. | 
should become a fact, it would consummaté 
more than 30 years of Soviet intrigue and 
aggression against the Republic of China. | 
September 17. UN Commander General Mark 
Clark reassured the world that he would never: 
allow the thousands of anti-Communist Chinese 
and Korean prisoners of war at present ‘under 
Indian custody in the demilitarized zone to h . 
molested in any manner. i 

Consul-General Chang Ping-chun conveyed 
President Chiang’s greetings to General Douglag 


MacArthur at the latter’s residence in New 


York. a 
September 18. Costa Rican special envoy Jorge 


Zeledon Castro presented his credentials as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentia ; 
to President Chiang at the Presidential offices 
September 20. Rear-Admiral Truman J. Hede 
ding, USN, Commander of Task Foree 72 “of 
the US 7th Fleet patrolling the Taiwan Strait, 


arrived at Taipei for a series of top-level Sino 
American military conferences. ’ 
Ambassador Jorge Zeledon Castro of the Reg 


public. of Costa Rica was decorated with @ 
diplomatic medal by Foreign - Minister George 


K. C. Yeh on behalf of the Chinese Govern 
ment. : 


Contributors -to this Issue: 


J. M. Brooks was discharged from the U.S. Army last January 
after 11 years of service. His most recent assignment was interrogation 
of Chinese prisoners of war in Korea, separating the pro-Commu- 


nist captives from the anti-Communist prisoners. 


Tien-fong Cheng is Minister of Education. 


C. T. Chien is a member and concurrently Executive Secretary 
of the Economic Stabilization Board of the Executive Yuans 


Hsiao Tso-liang, professor ot international relations at National 
Taiwan University, is a member of our editorial board. 

Chao-ying Shih is Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Tsao Wen-yen is Professor of Law, National Taiwan University. 

Wang Hong is a free-lance writer in Taipei. 

George K. C. Yeh is Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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To Businessmen 
Engaged in Trade Overseas 


Lying in the South-Western Pacific is the island of aiwan, now a Gibraltar of 
Asia. It is teeming with abundant natural resources. Products such as sugar, rice, teaj 


salt, citronella oil, pineapple, camphor, cement, coal, hat bodies, straw mats, bambog 
and fruits, etc., etc. are exported to various countries. In return for the exports, if 
imports fertilizers, cotton fabrics, yarns, electric materials, industrial equipments, rubb 
and its products etc., etc. for the economic well-being of more than 7 million 


population, 

With a view to assist the Government in promoting international trade and if 
facilitating remittances of Overseas Chinese our Foreign Department has made corres 
spondence arrangements with the large banking institutions all over the world. The 
procedure is simple and our service is efficient. Direct remittances can be madé 
through our Head Office, Taipei or Kaohsiung and Keelung Branches. We _ have 
many branches in the Province, so remittances to other cities can also be handled 
indirectly. Any remittance by our overseas Chinese is heartily welcome. 


Bank OF TAIWAN, Heap-OFFice 


Chairman of Board of Directors: General Manager: 
Mr. T. K. Chang Mr. Wang Chung 
Head Office 
Ist Section, Chungking Rd. (South), Taipei, Taiwan 
Domestic Registered Cable Code Useds 
No. 6892 Peterson Int. 3rd Ede 
Telephone Nos. 5511-5519 Cable Address: ‘“Taiwanbank” 
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